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Everyday Patriotism 


‘‘And you were the only American boy among them?” 

“Yes. One of ’em was O’Reilly, and another was 
John Ericson, and Otto Swartz, and Giovanni Gennaro 
— he’s Italian, you know — he was there, and one or 
two other fellers that haven’t been to school long—but 
they are Italians, all right. Oh, I forgot Kastrinsky — 
he was there, too. You see Ned Blake and Joe Norton 
had just turned the corner to go home when the thing 
happened. So I was the only boy in the crowd who 
really owned our flag — you know what I mean, mother. 
The other boys salute the flag all right, just like us, but 
then their real flag is where they came from, or where 
their fathers and mothers used to live.”’ 

“Well, what had-all that to do with your refusing to 
fight, when that rowdy boy called you names and dared 
you to? Why did you keep still?” 

“Well, you see, when he insulted us — and he did, 
sure — I wanted to pitch into him and help the other 


fellows, but I thought of something and—I didn’t. But 
it hurt awful when they called me ‘coward.’” The 


boy’s face flushed painfully. 

‘““What was the thing you thought of?” asked the 
mother. 

“Well” — Nelson hesitated. He had all the boy’s 
natural disinclination to tell things that touched his 
feelings deeply. The mother was tactfully silent. In 
a moment he burst out: ‘‘Well, you see, it was this way. 
We are getting ready for the 22nd of February exer- 
cises and we were all in the big hall the other day, 
practicing on saluting the flag. After it was over, Miss 
Barrows — she’s the principal, you know — talked to 
us about honoring the flag. She was telling us how 
boys could be patriotic when we were little and went to 
school. She said that dying for the flag wasn’t as hard 
as living for the flag. I didn’t know what she meant, 
at first; but then she told us that we boys had chances 
every day to do honor to the flag, and show that we were 
patriotic. And she said, too, that everybody in the 
world expected a great deal of us because our flag 
meant such great things. She said we must think quick 
when we were tempted to do wrong, and not hurt the flag. 
So when that fellow insulted us on the street—and we 
wa’n’t doing a single thing—I thought quicker’n lightning 
what Miss Barrows said, and I — I walked away.” 

The excited boy turned abruptly, with a hot spot on 
each cheek. The honorable boy-instinct against setting 
himself above his comrades asserted itself — but how 
could he help telling the whole matter to the mother? 
She had been father and mother both ever since he could 
remember. 


LETTER FROM NELSON’S MOTHER TO Miss BARROWS 


My dear Miss Barrows: 


I want to thank you for what you have done for my boy, in that 
talk you gave them in the school hall about “living for the 
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flag.” ‘The good results are already apparent and I hope the 
good influence will last as long as he lives. 

Nelson’s father lost his life in the Cuban war. ‘The boy wor- 
ships him, though he was too young to remember him. More than 
once I have seen him stand before his father’s picture, below the 
suspended sword on the wall, and wish he, too, could be a captain 
and go to war when he grew up, and fight for his country. I 
think there has been a little feeling growing into the boy’s heart 
that it was quite too bad that he “lived in peaceful times and 
couldn’t show jhis !pride in his flag and country by going to war. 
But never has he been taught (I am ashamed to confess my own 
neglect) that it was just as noble and ofttimes a good deal harder, 
to,live for the flag than to die for it. 

A little circumstance occurred since your talk to the school, that 

shows how well he understood your meaning and took it to heart. 
He conquered himself, even when he was called a coward for it, 
only because the stars and stripes was his flag and he must do 
nothing to disgrace it. Does this feeling seem too mature for a 
ten-year-old boy? Well, he told me the story in a purely boyish 
way, and without a bit of boasting in it, but he had grasped the 
meaning of your words that day and had acted upon it when the 
trial came. 
&iIt is certainly a noble thing to do, to turn the attention of our 
boys, who naturally love nothing better than a soldier parade and 
to hear fighting stories, to the truth that there are other and better 
ways to show courage and patriotism. A quiet sacrifice of self to 
the end that an American citizen may be considered worthy of the 
flag he boasts of — what could be.a higher standard of patriotic 
effort ? 

Miss Barrows, I want to know you better. 
at*myjhome and I will see you in the school. 

Yours sincerely, 
IsABEL I 


Come and see me 


1. WARREN 


How Many Agree? 


Henry Van Dyke thinks there should be two stanzas added 
to our national emblem. He says: 

“The poets, gifted with true insight, have not failed to 
evoke in their patriotic verse the visual memory of the land 
itself, and to breathe in music the enchantment of hills and 
and rivers, fields and forests, fertile valleys and sea-girdled 
shores. 

“Our American hymn, by the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, is 
right in its outburst of natural affection. 


I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


“Who that has ever lived in New England can fail to 
remember and feel the charm of that landscape, with its 
gentle wildness, its cool, friendly woodlands, its bright, 
little rivers, its white churches crowning the hilltops. 

“But we need also other stanzas to express the inexhaust- 
ible riches of the sublime and beautiful, the broad and varied 
natural enchantments of all America. Let us sing the 
familiar and well loved verses which come from the East, 
but let us sing also of the North and the West and the South, 
the great lakes, the wide forests, the vast prairies, and the 
blooming savannahs: 


I love thine inland seas, 

Thy groves and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains; 

Thy rivers’ mighty sweep, 

Thy mystic canyons deep, 

Thy mountains wild and steep, 
All thy domains. 


Thy silver eastern strands, 

Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Fronting the west: 

Thy flowery southland fair, 

Thy sweet and crvstal air 

© land beyond compare, 
Thee, I love best.” 


Whether we agree with Mr. Van Dyke or not about adding 
these two stanzas to “ America,’”’ we can feel their beauty 
and the patriotism that inspired them. — Little Chronicle 
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Language in Second Grade 


Emma GRAY 
Dictation 


ICTATION is such a general method of teaching 
language in all grades, that it cannot very well be 
dispensed with. By using text-books, it is an casy 
method for the teacher, but not exceedingly interest- 

ing to little folks, who cannot appreciate the great benefit 
it is going to be to them. 

It becomes very monotonous to the little child to be told 
to copy his Dictation, three, four, five, and the number 
has gone up as high as ten, times. In such cases, who can 
blame the little things for being careless and discouraged? A 
little directed study will accomplish much more with little 
children than any amount of incorfectly copied work by 
tired little fingers. 

In second grade, as in any other, the child’s spoken 
vocabulary far exceeds the written, and the child is always 
handicapped when he wishes to express himself in writing. 
The Dictation text-book is supposed to cover the vocabulary 
required}by the children in each grade, and how delightful 
it w ould_be if that were true. 

It does seem that the best way to get at the real spoken 
vocabulary of the children is to work right with them. 
tract from them the dictation lesson by the drawing out 
process. Children love to work, and they must be made to 
feel that they are important factors in every bit of work that 
is done. Why not plan with the children? Of course the 
teacher does all the planning, but if she consults the children 
they feel more interested. The dictation lesson may easily 
include the teaching of reading, writing, spelling, capitaliz- 
ing, punctuation, and composition, besides being sure you 
are dealing with the child’s vocabulary. 

Suppose a second grade teacher has a class of forty pupils. 
Why not plan with the children to have forty dictation lessons? 
Each child shall either furnish an object or choose a subject 
about which the lesson shall be written. Objects can be 
brought into the school-room and the subjects can be ob- 
served outside, that will make a little variety. Second grade 
children will not be able to master more than five or six short 
sentences as dictation lessons. As the lesson is to be limited 
they must tell the most important things about the object or 
subject for discussion. 

These forty lessons, which will require perhaps three 
months, should be conducted after the Class Story Method, 
which appeared in December, 1906, number of this paper. 
We will suppose that second grade children write upon lines. 
Blackboard should be lined to correspond with children’s 
paper. We must be particular about this because we are 
going to teach writing. This is the place to train the children 
to see that ¢ is twice as high as 7, and that / is twice as 
high as e. Have them watch you make the capitals. So 
many young children do not know where to begin making 
the leters. That work cannot all be done in first grade. 
Let us be particular about the little things while the lessons 
are short, so the habit will become fixed before the long 
lessons overtake the children and find them unprepared. 

Mary comes to school with a spider wrapped in her hand. 
kerchief. The teacher puts it into a chalk box, with holes 
in the sides for air, and a glass run into the groove, instead 
of the regular wooden cover. Mary takes the box up and 
down the aisles for the children to see. They are allowed 
to quietly ask Mary where and how she got it. ‘The teacher 
tells them she is pleased that they have such a lively subject 
for to-day’s lesson, and wonders what John is going to fur- 
nish for to-morrow. She tells him to keep it a secret if possi- 
ble until class time. Of course, if something outside is to 
be observed, give that out the day before. A little mystery 
always adds to the interest, and the teacher’s little conference 
with the pupil who furnishes the object for the dictation les- 
son, creates a desire to have that lesson period come. When 
teacher comes out with the mysterious box or package, can 
you imagine the interest ? 

After the spider was observed, the following lesson, }) the 


Class Story Method, was deducted, 
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oR DIcrarion 
We have a large black spider. 
Mary found him on her way to school. 
He had spun a beautiful web. 
‘The web was on a little bush. 
Ile had eight long legs. 


‘The first thing taught in the above dictation is composition. 
The fact that the children composed the sentences makes 
them familiar with both sentences and words, and thus ob- 
viates the unpleasant task, on the part of the child, of copy- 
ing the lesson over and over again. 

The second lesson taught is writing. Yes, you can teach 
writing every day for the whole forty lessons, and will have 
much to do in the same line when you teach your next group 
of language lessons. Teaching writing in this place is not 
interfering with the child’s thought. The thought is given 
first, and the teacher is responsible forjthe correct writing. 
Have the children on the lookout. Make them feel that it 
does make a difference whether a stem is one or two spaces 
long. Have them feel that it does make a great difference 
whether there is a cross on the ¢ or a dot over the 7. They 
must remember that the words must be separated one from 
the other, and that the letters of words must not be separated. 
To be mindful of all these little things is certainly a lesson 
in concentration. 

The third lesson taught is the use of capitals. A small 
child can copy any number of pages without a thought as 
to why a capital letter is used. Here the children have an 
opportunity to tell what they know about it, and this gives 
the teacher an opportunity to tell them what she thinks they 
need to know. Don’t tell too much at one time; wait until 
the case demands it. 

The fourth lesson taught is punctuation. Many children 
study from the dictation book, in this manner. First two 
sentences periods, and the next two question marks, without 
any thought of why period, or why question mark. Here 
is the opportunity for a little oral teaching on questions and 
statements. Write your sentence, dictated to you by the 
children, and have a child punctuate it for you, and let the 
class decide whether it is correct or incorrect. There are 
many ways of keeping the children in a state of expectancy, 
so that they will feel that they are in active service. 

Thefifth lesson taught is spelling. The children have thought 
of the lesson as to composition, writing, capitals, punctuation, 
and now spelling. Underscore the words to be studied as a 
spelling lesson. As the line is drawn under the hardest 
word the teacher says (John is the poorest speller in the class), 
John, do you think you can learn that hard word? The atten- 
tion of every child is at once drawn to that word, and the 
study that is done at that moment is worth more than is done 
by copying the word ten times. Different children are called 
on to spell the words, and the teacher writes them in a column 
on another part of the board, and that is the spelling lesson. 
It is written, later, in a column in a little spelling book owned 
by each child. The teacher has her spelling book, too. She 
Is now getting a collection of words that do really belong to 
the child’s vocabulary. Have the children carefully copy 
the words in their spelling books. Arrange to have but one 
column on a page. Then by starting the book right the 
copied words will be on one side of the leaf, and the dictated 
words on the other side. That will prevent copying while 
writing the spelling lesson. Let children compare dictated 
lesson with the copied lesson. While they are doing this 
they are again studying the spelling lesson, and are learning 
to correct their own work. Of course the teacher looks over 
the spelling lesson, and reports to children. Knowing they 
are carefully looked after makes them much more particular 
about their work. This little spelling book is kept as clean 
and neat as possible, and when full is saved to take home at 
the close of school, in June. This spelling lesson comes be- 
fore the dictation lesson. If any child has failed on any 
word or words, he is advised to write them two or three 
times before the dictation lesson comes. 

The sixth lesson taught is reading. There always have 
been and always§will be poor readers in every class. Be sure 
that they are able to read the dictation lesson. If the lesson 
‘S taught early in the afternoon, that gives time to have the 
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children copy it once, and have the spelling dictated. ‘Then 
the first thing the next morning while the children are fresh, 
give them the “nice paper” as we call it, and see to it that 
the lesson is nicely arranged on the paper, with a correct 
margin at the sides. Have but one dictation lesson on a 
page. ‘hat makes the lesson stand out as something finished, 
and when the little red star — made by teacher — stands at 
the top of that lesson, it is something of which the child is 
justly proud. The teacher looks over each dictation lesson 
and makes out a little report to read to the children. The 
report reads something like the following: 

REPORT OF SECOND Dictation LEsson 
Mary Smith 2 mistakes. Words not separated 1 
Thomas Brown 3 mistakes. Stems too short, forgot period 1 
Anna Jones 1 mistake. Letters in words separated. 
Harry Evans 1mistake. Careless, nothing looks neat. 
Mary Anderson 4 mistakes. Writing too small, words not separated 2 

Of course in the report only the conspicuous mistakes 
are recorded. In a nice way, call the attention of the child 
to his particular trouble, and ask him if he will try harder 
next time, and the average child will overcome the difficulty. 
What is going to be done with the boy who persists in being 
careless? Write in your report, “I want to see John after 
school.” When the time comes control yourself, look pleas- 
ant, and with nothing alarming in your voice, say — “ John, 
I don’t believe you know how many, mistakes you make in 
your dictation. Suppose you and I look it over together 
and count them.” 

- The teacher lets John find as many as he can, and shows 
him what he doesn’t see. When they get through they find 
in all ten mistakes. . John is a little surprised. The teacher 
doesn’t ask John to stay with her to-morrow night. The 
teacher says, “Bring me your paper to-morrow, John, 
as soon as you have it finished.” The average John will bring 
the paper to the desk, much improved. Have it brought 
to the desk until you feel sure of John. If one after-school 
lesson isn’t enough —in your pleasantest way — keep up 
the treatment until the patient is cured. Under your kind 
treatment John has no excuse for getting angry, and he will 
do better. 

- The only way to know the weak places, is to carefully look 
over the work, and do a little individual teaching to make 
the weak places strong. Besides the children feel that their 
work is of some importance. Yet, Institute speakers have 
said, “Throw the papers in the waste paper basket, and not 
use your strength in looking them over.” What is the re- 
sult? 

- Save every precious lesson, lay them away in a box with a 
cover to keep them free from dust. Try to have each lesson 
more perfect than the last. Count the star papers, and keep 
the number on the board so the class can see how the num- 
ber of perfect lessons compare with those of yesterday. 

. And when the forty precious lessons are done, make 
dainty cover and tie them as little booklets for the children 
to take home in June. 

Both teacher and pupil now look at it as a whole. Some- 
thing accomplished. If any question arises as to why the child 
is not promoted, or why some other child is put ahead, here 
is the work, that will no doubt settle the question satisfactory, 
as far as language is concerned. But the greatest satisfaction 
is, that the children having something tangible, a dainty little 
booklet, with pretty cover, containing every precious lesson 
they have done. 


(Reproduction work in second grade by same author will follow in 
next number.—THE Eprror) 


The Need 
How do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 
The homely old integrities of soul; 
The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right — the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 


Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 
— Edwin Markham 
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The Flag Goes By 


(From Young America’s Manual * ) 


Hats off! 
Along the streets there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sign of a nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor — all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there Comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
— Henry Holcomb Bennett 





Our Flag 

Behold it! Listen to it! Every star has a tongue; every 
stripe is articulate. “There is no language or speech where 
their voices are not heard.”’ There is magic in the web of 
it. It has an answer for every question of duty. It has a 
word of good cheer for every hour of gloom or of despondency. 
Behold it! Listen to it! It speaks of earlier and of later 
struggles. It speaks of victories, and some times of reverses, 
on the sea and on the land. It speaks of partiots and heroes 
among the living and the dead. But before all and above all 
other associations and memories, whether of glorious men, 
or glorious deeds, or glorious places, its voice is ever of 


Union and Liberty, of the Constitution and the Laws. 


— Robert C. Winthrop 


* Young America’s Manual, arranged by John W- Davis. Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston. 
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Does Our Present Method of 
Teaching Reading Make 
Poor Spelling 


ANNA G. PUTNAM 
(With this number we close this spelling discussion.—THr Epiror 
May not the poor spelling, so often referred to of late, and 

which we must all admit exists, come not so much from the way 
reading is taught, as the way spelling is nottaught? Most of 
the newer methods of teaching reading provide for the teach- 
ing of phonics in a better way than the old abc method did 
though, perhaps, some teachers fail to duly emphasize it. Be- 
sides, in times gone by, when people were good spellers, how 
many of them knew anything of the phonetic elements of 
words, except such as they gained through their constant re- 
petition in oral spelling? Their a, 6, abs were not so helpful, I 
fancy, that many could have given correctly the elementary 
sounds of the language, though valuable training along that line 
was given by means of oral spelling. However, a number of 
years ago, it was decided that old things must pass away, and 
all things become new in the teaching of spelling. We were 
told that oral spelling was of no great use, as children never 
needed to spell words, except when writing them. So chil- 
dren all over the land were set to writing words, and eye 
training was given to the exclusion of the ear training, which 
had previously been the favorite method. Now, English 
as it is spelled requires both eye and ear training. The ear 
training to enable the child to separate words into their 
phonetic elements, and so lessen the number of words it is 
necessary to memorize letter by letter, and the eye training 
for those words with unusual or peculiar combinations of 
letters. Oral spelling furnishes one, and written spelling the 
other. Perhaps a good practice in this, as in other subjects 
is oral work first, and written afterward. 

When a child first enters school he is rarely able to write 
but has mastered nearly all the phonetic elements of speech, 
and is ready to spell orally, if only he is fortunate enough 
to find some one there to teach him. Writing is usually a 
laborious process for the first year, and if combined with 
spelling makes the work too difficult. Not much is gained 
in either writing or spelling; while if oral spelling is given 
a child should be able to spell two or three hundred words 
mostly phonetic, of course, by the end of the first year. We 
lose so much time which is never made up by setting the child 
to writing lessons before he can write easily, and neglecting 
the ability he already possesses, to do oral work. 

During the first years in school, time spent in learning to 
spell is well spent, as few who are not good spellers at twelve 
or thirteen years ever are. We need to take more time for 
spelling in the primary grades. Time — and a good primary 
spelling book, not “words selected from other lessons,” 
because more often than not in a list selected by the teacher 
the selection is not made carefully, and with due thought for 
the child’s ability. Words are often chosen which the child 
may not see again for weeks, even though we know that “‘ over 
and over” is the only safe rule for little children. The 
work is hap-hazard, and results, of course, discouraging. 

If we teach both oral and written spelling, giving the oral 
first, and take time for spelling in the first years of school, 
I believe children to-day learn spelling as easily and well 
as they did in days gone by. And, by the way, did every- 
body spell well forty years ago? ; 





Spelling 
Lizzie E. Morse 


Not enough time is given to the éeaching of the spelling 
lesson. We teach reading in many different ways; teach 
writing very carefully; teach number with many devices 
and much pains; but we too often give out the spelling lesson 
to be learned without any direction or help. The lessons 
should be interesting and should be composed of sentences 
as well as words, and in order to get just what is needed, the 
teacher should make the lessons. All children love to see 
things made, as you know; if you are doing anything at your 
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desk they will crowd around with the greatest attention until 
you are smothered for want of air and blinded for want of 
light. So make the lessons in their presence and with their 
help, and as they are put upon the board teach the meaning 
of the words and show them how to study. Never take it 
for granted that a child knows the meaning of even the 
simplest words. Find out by use or questions whether he 
does or not. A seven-year-old told me this term cattle were 
“hig cats.” 

If you are required to teach so many lessons of a spelling 
book those words can be used in an interesting way. Plenty 
of material is always at hand in the words daily misspelled 
in the language lessons and in whatever the children write. 

After the lesson is placed before them, I have the greatest 
faith in some oral study of it. To be sure, we seldom use 
oral spelling, but I believe that is the surest way to get a 
correct mental picture of the words. The child does not 
write his lesson from the blackboard or from the book; he 
writes from the picture he has in his mind, and if he has made 
it wrong he will write it wrong. The reason he writes the 
word wrong is because he sees it wrong. Just try it and notice 
how many children with book in hand, or with lesson on the 
board before them, will spell words wrong and confuse c and s, 
manda, band d. I’m talking about children beginning to 
learn to spell — third grade. They know the words when 
they see them, for they have been taught as wholes; they 
know “‘path,” but when they spell it, even with book in 
hand, it will be ‘“‘p-a-r-t-h,” nine times out of ten; the 
same with ‘“‘city —it is “‘s-i-t-y” almost every time —- or 
“cigar” — “‘s-i-g-a-r.”” 

It’s a surprise to almost every child the first time he spells 
from the printed copy to find there’s an é after the / in “field”; 
he sees only “‘f-e-l-d.” The letters q, x, 2 are often confounded 
by children, and it’s not an uncommon sight for an experi- 
enced teacher to find “‘dozen” written ‘‘doxen,” and even to 
have it spelled so orally, and often has “squirrel” been 
written “‘szuirrel.” I mean that these and similar errors 
happen in the first six months of the year, and unless cor- 
rected then grow into enormities in future years. So it seems 
necessary to have much training of eye and voice together 
from both printed and written copy, with the most watchful 
supervision of the teacher to start the child. to seeing correctly. 

For quiet study, copying a lesson twice is good busy work, 
and if carefully done is sufficient to fix it in the mind. Ifa 
child can copy correctly he will spell correctly, but how many 
can ? 

Some oral spelling tests should be given, but if a child 
misspells a word it should never be passed on to another 
child unless positive it will be correctly spelled. If a word 
is misspelled and the child cannot get it by slow pronunciation 
and sounding the letters by the teacher, write it and have 
him get it from sight; it is utter folly to have repeated wrong 
spellings of a word given — get the correct form at once. 
Some pupil is always ready to write on the board the words 
failed in during an oral lesson, and the teacher need not feel 
that she must do it. Pupils can give much help and it is 
for their good. 





Methods of Teaching Reading 


EpNA MCGALLIARD 


When I read the comment from the Boston Herald on poor 
spelling in the September number of Primary EDUCATION 
my hair fairly bristled with indignation. I never can hear 
any criticism of the public school system without an explo- 
sion of some kind. 

After I had read the further comment of the Editor of 
Primary EpucATION, on this subject, I thought I had better 
throw prejudice to the winds, if prejudice it is, and really 
look at our work from an outsider’s view-point, and not think 
everything about the “system” is perfect, simply because I 
received my education under it. 

Fifty years ago in “‘the good old days” when children held 
each other’s tongues as a punishment for talking; when 
“Spare the rod, spoil the child” was the watchword; and 
when the child held the teacher in such fear (or reverence, 
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shall we say?) he dared not recognize her on the street, and 
tip-toed past her home; in those days spelling was drilled 
into the child, and the child learned to spell. So could par- 
rots. They were taught to spell by syllables as:  r-e-a-d, 
read, i-n-g,ing, reading. They were taught to say double / 
instead of J as: s-p-e-double /, spell. They were taught to 
read by words and not by sentences. By that I mean they 
ground out the line word by word, stopping occasionally to 
spell in a whisper some word that they did not know until 
by the time the sentence was completed, the thought was en- 
tirely lost. Our children are taught to read, to themselves, 
the whole sentence to get the thought and then tell it to the 
teacher in a natural way. 

From letters and many notes which I have seen, the per- 
petrators of which were educated under this a-b-c method, 
I think results have been anything but encouraging for that 
method. I was taught much the same way I think, without 
the double /’s and syllables. We simply spelled and wrote 
the word until we knew it, or was supposed to know it. I 
had a great fear of failing, and my mother used to go as far 
as the corner with me each day, spelling the words over and 
over, until I could say them correctly. Sometimes the more 
confused they or I would become and my mind would be a 
perfect blank in regard to the formation of the word. Had 
I been taught the sounds instead of cold letters, I would not 
have been so fearful, and to-day would not consider the 
dictionary such a good friend. Had some others been taught 
sounds instead of letters there would have been less writing 
of words on cufis, rulers, and various other things devised by 
the child who felt himself unprepared. ; 

This method of teaching by sounds is of incalculable value 
to the little foreigner, who has just come to our shores. 

I have a German boy, who has been in this country four 
months. He was placed in fourth grade, when school opened, 
but as he did not know any English, what was to be done? 
He was placed in first grade, where we are teaching him the 
sounds. He has been in school a month and can read and 
write many words, and can tell a new word, by making the 
sound, as soon as it is placed on the blackboard. We expect 
him within three months to be able to go intoa higher grade — 
thanks to “‘that new-fangled way of teaching reading.” 

I have taught the “Ward Rational Method of Reading” 
eight years, to the beginners, and know that many of their 
little “‘love letters,” written to me after a few months of 
schooling, would put some of their parents’ letters to shame. 

The child under this method spells words which it would 
not dare attempt had it not been taught sounds of letters 
instead of mere letters. 


Here is a note which I received from one of the mothers 
the other day. 


“Tacher the resin Clarence wesent to school he had a*Bad Coal 
and i thought i would keep him home.” 

Another: 

My boy is all rite now. 


Another: 
i could not get George reddy. 


And written by one taught in the old school, too! 


This was written by a colored parent: 


“Teacher, plase pardom me for not sending Theadore yestrday 
for the Weather has Bin Bad and he done arents, etc.’’ 


Place this beside the following, which was written by one 
of our colored boys for whom we never had the least spark 
of hope — intellectually: 


“ Dear Miss — 

I wish you would teach school again. for me you are the best teacher 
in the school house. I sertinly was sorry when I went to school and 
you whas not there. 


Dear Miss —— 
Good-by.” 


This boy is remarkable for his dullness. His gray matter 
is limited. Yet I feel sure he can go out into the world and 
write notes fully as intelligibly as some older ones can write, 
even though he doesn’t know his a-b-ab’s and even though 
he has been taught under that “abominable system.” 
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Poor Spelling 


GERTRUDE P. VAUGHAN 

| have long wished that we might have just such a discus- 
sion as that called for by the Editor, in a recent number of 
Primary Epucation, and I hope many teachers will be 
prompt in responding to her request. 

I, for one, am not surprised at the ground taken by so 
many people in the last few years, that the poor spelling of 
the present pupils of our public schools is due, largely, to the 
methods by which reading is taught. I really think there 
is some ground for the assertion, although I should want to 
limit the number of reading methods which were thus in- 
cluded. 

Two years ago I had an eighth grade class which proved 
conclusively to me that sight reading makes poor spellers. 

The class was a small one, and was made up of members 
who had entered the school two different years, under two 
different teachers. Those who entered the first year were 
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taught to read by sound, and the others by sight. As a re- 
sult the class was divided exactly on that line when it came 
to spelling. The sound readers were good spellers, without 
a single exception, and those who read by sight were all of 
them very poor. The latter seemed to have no idea of any 
connection between the letters and the sounds, often leaving 
out an entire syllable, or misplacing the letters. We some- 
times hear it said that so few English words are spelled as 
they sound that reading by sound is very little help, but I 
think most teachers will question that statement. 

It seems fo me that sound reading gives the child a founda- 
tion for spelling, which he gets in no other way, and that, 
thus equipped, the process is very much shortened. To be 
sure there are many words that must be memorized, but the 
sight reader has to memorize not only these, but all the rest 
that are spelled exactly as they sound. 

I might say much more in favor of sound reading, based 
on my own observation, but possibly it might not be properly 
included in a discussion of spelling. 
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1 know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here I could make a flag 
Of glorious “ Red, White, and Blue.” — Cho. 

I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining — 

And use it just as it was on 
For my stars and field of blue. — Cho 


Then Id want a part ot a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright; 
And put them together side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white. — Cho 


We shall always love the “ Stars and Stripes,” 
And we mean to be ever true 

To this land of ours and the dear old flag, 
The Red, the White, and the Blue. — Cho 





Eighty-four American Flags 


“Behold, it is finished!” exclaimed Jerel from the dining- 
room door. “Come quickly and see, mamma.” Mamma, 
of course, hastened to the door at such a call, and there beheld 
a beautiful sight. A large white cake made by Jerel, her 
twelve-year-old daughter, occupied the centre of the dining- 
room table. Around it were arranged, on three pasteboard 
platforms, eighty-four flags of red, white, and blue, to cele- 
brate the eighty-four years of life of one of the dearest grand- 
mothers in all the world. 

“What do you think of it, mamma?” asked Jerel, after 
they had stood some minutes admiring the picture. “Is it 
not a pretty sight, mamma?” 

“What do I think of it! Why, my dear child, it is indeed 
a beautiful surprise and will delight your dear grandmother 
to-morrow, when we shall dine together in honor of her 
birthday. Now, tell me, dear, how did you go to work to 
make the flags stand so nicely?” 

“T will tell you, mom,” interrupted Lyle, the eleven-year- 
old contriver. “Do you see that nail in my hand? Well, 
I put that nail down with the hammer on top of it just eighty- 
four times on those three platforms, and you can guess the 
point of it is pretty warm; for I worked so fast and there 
were so many holes to make, I thought I should never get 
enough made.” — E. D. Richmond in Every Other Sunday 





The foundation stone of national life is, and ever must be, 
the high individual character of the average citizen. 


— Roosevelt 
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The Passing Months VI 


February 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
(All rights reserved) 


The winds are chill; the woodland sleeps; 
The winter sky is gray; 

But clear and bright the yellow creeps 
Along the willow spray. 

The sunshine lingers warm and late 
And far beneath the snow, 

A million sleeping things await 
The call to rise and grow. 


February is the last month of the winter group. As the 
dark days go swiftly by, many signs of the declining season 
will become noticeable. Impress this fact upon the children 
and encourage them to watch closely for all of the significant 
changes in the ever varying landscape. After the January 
calendar has been summarized and the results recorded, 
review the stanza of the winter season. Repeat again the 
verses for December and January, and call attention to the 
similarity in the characteristics of all the cold months. After 
this short review, present the new calendar and its name. 

The February morning talks should serve to awaken a 
sense of the nearness of spring. The out-of-door world is 
full of interest to the careful observer. Notice the variations 
of the snowfalls and record the date of each “thaw.” The 
February questions follow. 

1 What is the change in the length of days? 

2 Do we have a larger or smaller amount of sunshine? 
How does the sunshine differ from that of December and 
January? (Warmer and lingers in afternoon.) 

3 At what time of the day do we have the most intense 
cold ? 

4 What is the effect of the warming sunshine upon the 
ground? Upon the snow? What becomes of water resulting 
from the thaws? What are the good effects of the February 
thaws ? 

5 What is the general appearance of the February sky? 
What is the color of the clouds? 

6 Are the air conditions the same as they were in the 
earlier months of winter? What is the effect of the quieter 
air upon the snowstorms ? 

7 Do the trees show any signs of life? 

8 What can you notice upon the bushes and shrubs? 

9 What do you find upon the ground? What caused 
the twigs to break and fall? . 

10 What birds do you see in the woods? 

-1r Can you find any seed or seed vessels yet remaining ? 

12 What signs of plant life do you see? Where do 
mosses grow? 

13 What signs of animal life are to be found in the 
woods? Of bird life? (Footprints.) 

(In this connection teach the song, “Tracks in the Snow,” 
by Gaynor. Book No. 1.) 

14 Name the three most common birds. 

15 What do the squirrels and rabbits find toeat? (Buds 
and tender bark.) 

16 What change is coming over the willow tree? Can 
you discover any traces of the catkins? 

17 Where is the blue jay commonly found? In the late 
afternoons? Where do we hear him in the early mornings? 
Where does the blue jay build his nest? What shape of tree 
is his favorite nesting place? What are the materials used 
in the blue jay’s nest? Where is it placed? What is the 
number of the eggs? 

18 - What is the winter food of the crow? Of the snow- 
bird? . 

As a summary of the February work, teach the following 
verse: 


FEBRUARY 


Leafiess branches, skies of gray, 
Mornings, sharp and chill; 
Happy children every day 
On the pond and hill, 
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Warmer sunshine, melting snow, 
Longer days come on, 

February’s here, you know, 
Winter’s almost gone! 


During the month of February, the schvol-room should be 
made as attractive as possible. Early in the month, bring 
in twigs from all of the common trees. Be sure to have sev- 
eral specimens from each of the fruit trees. Place the glasses 
and jars in a sunny window and urge the children to watch 
for growth and development. By skilful questioning, cause 
the little ones to discover the conditions that are necessary 
to the budding of twigs. Bring out the fact that the tiny 
branches on the parent tree are fed in much the same manner 
that the school-room specimens are nurtured. Since the 
tree-buds receive sap instead of pure water, their develop- 
ment, though much slower, will be more perfect. - Notice 
the differences between the leaf-buds and the buds that con- 
tain the flowers of the fruit trees. 

Follow the study of these twigs with that of the apple and 
cherry trees. Encourage out-door observation of good types 
of both these trees. Note the differences between the two 
barks and the manner in which the branches spring from the 
main trunk. In choosing the type apple tree, be sure to 
take one of the very common varieties. The April (1898) 
number of Primary Epucarion will furnish good type forms 
of both trees. If possible, prepare small copies of the pic- 
tured forms (given in the above named article) and let the 
children use them for study. After each tree has been care- 
fully examined, have the little ones reproduce it in cutting, 
drawing and painting. Mount the cuttings upon a covered 
wall space, add a representation of a fence, a house, and some 
sheds and you will have a good orchard scene. 

In painting winter landscapes, use white paper and leave 
the lower half uncovered (for the snow). Paint the gray 
sky, add a few faint streaks of red at the horizon, and drop 
in some tiny, little prints of black upon the white surface of 
the snow. If desired, a tiny colored cutting of a tree may 
be pasted upon the little scene. In this case, the tree may 
be hollow and the prints should lead up to it. The above 
landscape can be varied by omitting the tree and rabbit 
tracks and adding a house, fence, and a post, with a tiny 
bird perched upon it. As an occasional change, let the chil- 
dren make the landscapes in shades and tints of blue. These 
closely resemble the blue prints of photography. Use the 
lighter tint for the sky, a slightly deeper blue for the ground, 
and the darker shades for the house and other objects. The 
same idea may be carried out in charcoal. This will result 
in a dark but distinct scene in gray and black tints. 

The February nature study work suggests a variety of 
subjects for drawing and cutting. The crow is always in- 
teresting to children and they soon grow proficient in repro- 
ducing good pictures of him. The cuttings should be large 
and, when finished, they can be painted black or darkened 
with charcoal. Select the best of these crows, add several 
of the large blue jays that were made last month, and fasten 
them all among the twigs of a large bough. Place the bough 
in a corner of the school-room and tie some deserted nests 
to the larger branches. After the cuttings of the crow have 
become somewhat perfect, the children can make the tall 
tree with the crows’ nest in the top of it. Before leaving 
the”subject, allow them to cut the tree, the nest, and a tiny 
crow perched upon one of the branches. If a good picture 
of a flying crow is obtainable, make the white cuttings, color 
them black, and fasten them to a piece of black thread. 
Tie the thread across the corner of the room, to give the 
appearance of a line of flying birds. If the corner he dark, 
the sustaining cord will become invisible and the desired 
effect is more perfectly obtained. 

The winter sports suggest many ideas for bright and 
enjoyable posters. These posters can be made, in silhouette 
form, by mounting the black cuttings on pure, white paper 
or by using white for the cuttings and black for the back- 
ground. Make one scene from small cuttings of a house, 
tree, a snow man and several poses of children. A fence 
may be added if desired. A hill (cut with a pose of a boy 
upon his sled), a tree, a fence, and a girl’s figure, pulling a 
sled, can be pasted upon a background, as an illustration of 
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a coasting scene. A house, a tree, and several poses of boys 
will make a good picture of snowball pleasures. 

In this case cut one or two of the figures in the pose of 
throwing, and add a heap of snowballs, by cutting and pasting 
them in a prominent spot. More elaborate landscapes are 
easily made by pasting the above objects upon simple paint- 
ings of the sky, snow, and sunset. These posters will be 
much more perfect if the little folks are allowed several pre- 
liminary lessons in cutting the single objects that go to make 
up the finished picture. ‘They may cut mittens, sleds, houses, 
trees, and the various poses that are to be used later. Take 
but one thing at each lesson and try to get every object as 
near perfect as possible. If the children are very skillful in 
the use of scissors, they can attempt the pose of a child upon 
skates. This is more difficult than the other suggested cut- 
tings. The simplest form of poster contains but one large 
figure. The stocking-cap, mittens, coat, and leggings 
should be brightly colored. Mount the tinted figure upon a 
long, narrow strip of white paper. In making these posters 
use the poses for coasting, skating, and throwing snowballs. 
Any thoughtful teacher can devise an endless number of 
figures for use in this work. 

Complete the February study by teaching the following 
action verses: 


THe NortH WInpD’s RATTLE 
(1) A-rap’-tap-a-tap’! A-rap’-tap-a-tap’! 
(2) Whate’er can that queer noise be? 
(3) The woodpecker drums with his loud, loud rap 
(4) Far up on that high old tree. 


(5) It can’t be the bird! He’s gone far away! 
(6) Just look — down close to the sod! 
(7) “Rap-tap!” It’s the wind at his gleeful play 
(8) With the seeds in a dry old pod. 


Directions 


1 Tap under the top of the desk with the ends of the fingers. 
phasize the syllables marked with accent. 

2 Look about in a questioning manner. 

3 Drum upon top of desk with the right forefinger. 
in imitation of a woodpecker’s bill. 

4 Look upward and raise hand high in air. 

5 Shake the head at the word “can’t” and point off into the dis- 
tance. 
6 Place the right hand out at side. Have the palm” downward. 
Look down at the floor and bend the body slightly toward the right. 

7 Recite the words, “rap-tap” in an emphatic manner. Emphasize 
with the right forefinger. 
8 Shake the right al from side to side in imitation of the swinging 


pod 


Em- 


Use the finger 


THe NortH WIND 


The cold North Wind came roaring down 
(1) From the land of ice and snow, 

He seized the branches, bare and brown, 
(2) And rocked them to and fro. 


(3) He found a hollow, drifted deep, 
(4) And how the white snow flew! 
(5) Then, where the flowers lay asleep, 

(6) He whistled “ Oo-00-00!” 


Directions 

Point to the north. 
Rock both hands to and fro. 
Raise hand to the right side. 
Spread both hands out at each side. 
Hold hand out at side to indicate a long stretch of woodland. 
Pass the hand from front to back. Have the palm downward. 

6 Place both hands in the shape of a trumpet. Hold the trumpet 
to the mouth and make a sound in imitation of the wind’s moan. 


UPrwhe 


Entertainment 
(For the very smallest) 
My Frac 


small boy, who holds a flag behind him. At 
ave him show the flag by suddenly waving it 


(Recitation for a ve 
the words “‘you see,” 
in front of him.) 


Though tiny as a boy can be, 
I’m big enough to say 

I love to claim this flag you see, 

And live in U. S. A. 
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How 
(Recitation for a small boy) 


We’d love to serve the flag — would you? (1) 
(2) Well — (3) I will tell you how! 
Be always (4) brave and pure and true’ 

And start about it (5) now! 


Directions 
Recite line in a questioning ‘way and look all about the room 
Pause. 
Recite remainder of line very slowly and in ¢n impressive manner 
Emphasize “brave” and “pure” and “true” with forefinger. 
Pause a moment in front of “now,” and say the word loudly 
and suddenly. 


UW N 


A LrrtLe Grrv’s Boast 


We little girls are proud because we know — 
The first, bright, starry banner of our land 

Was thought out by a woman — years ago — 
And put together by a woman’s hand. 


His CHOICE 


France may cheer for her “tricolor” bright, 
England her glittering bars, 

Germany bow to the red, black and white, 
But I’ll take the stripes and the stars. 


My Frac 


My banner was made from a cloud of white, 

A cluster of sunset bars, 
The blue from a sky that was clear and bright, 
- And a few of the evening stars. 


LIKE WASHINGTON 


We all may act as heroes do; 
For every little one, 

By loving all things pure and true, 
Can be like Washington. 


EXERCISE 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
(For three of the youngest girls) 


Red (coming out in front) 
I am little Red. 


Blue (coming out to stand beside the first girl) 
And I am little Blue. 


White (coming and standing in front of others) 
Where these first bright colors are you often find me, too. 


(White steps into place between Red and Blue.) 


(All join hands, step forward a litile and recite, in concert, the 
following lines) 


For (a)red and (6)white and (c)blue —all three — 
(d)Make up the flag for you and me. 


Directions 

The little girls who impersonate “Red,” “White,” and “Blue” 
should be dressed in the appropriate colors. If this be, impossible, 
they may carry flowers or streamers to vy ty Seo Have them run 
to position and then recite the parts. At the letters a, b, And c, each 
one should bow as her name is called. A big American flag should 
be draped in a corner, or some other convenient place. At d the three 
little girls should point to the flag and keep their eyes upon it while 
the last line is recited. ‘The success of this exercise depends upon the 
animated delivery of the different parts. Very little drill is necessary. 


Dear Land of All My Love 


Long as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shail grow 
— Sidney Lanier 
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$100,000 


The following appeared in the November issue of this paper: 


What Would You Do with It? 


A teacher in the city of R —has become possessed of a fortune of 
$100,000. She has not yet resigned.— Newspuper Item. 


What would you do if you were the fortunate teacher? 
Think a little, seriously, and tell me. I will publish a page 
of the replies I get to this question, written in good faith. 
Why do I ask it? To get a glimpse of the ambitions 
which teachers, on small salaries, never express to others 
and hardly to themselves. It is worth while. Sign initials 
only, if you prefer, but the true name and address must 
be a guarantee for publication. — THE EpiTor 


I have received the following replies: 


If I inherited the $100,000, I should not resign my school till the end 
of the term. I should take part of the monev and place my loved 
ones in more comfortable circumstances. The remainder should be 
carefully invested after deducting enough for expenses the coming 
two years. During the summer, | should travel in the Rockies and 
Pacific Coast States. 1 should pass the next vear in a tirst-class Normal 
where I could also study music and literature. After taking a trip 
through the Old Country and part of Asia, I should return and again 
take up teaching. My vacations should be spent in travel through 
my own country and neighboring islands. Some other teacher who 
had ambitions for travel and study would be engaged as companion. 
because | know I’d enjoy it more if some friend were being benetited, 
If the salary and income from the investment were not sullicient for 
travel I should again draw on principal, because money is to make 
life happier and more useful. is 


I know what I would do if T had $100,000 given me. I would keep 
on teaching just as I am doing now — but how diflerent things should 
be. First of all, I would engage a competent house girl to assist my 
mother, so there would be no household cares for me. Next, I would 
have a horse and buggy — ves — there would have to be a sleigh, too, 
for 1 am exceedingly fond of winter driving. My summers would 
be spent at the shore, for I love the salt water and I should want to 
take about half a dozen of mv little people, who have never had the 
exquisite pleasure of plaving in the beautiful white beach sand, along 
with me. At Christmas time, I would remember each child substan- 
tially and would let them know when Easter comes as well. I cannot 
begin to tell what I would do if I had so much money; that is, not all 
of the things I would do. 

baits 2.2. MM 


If I were to receive $100,000 to-day, I should, as soon as possible, 
take steps to prepare myself for better work in my chosen line, viz., 
among the little children. I think this would mean for me, a college 
course in literature, vocal culture. normal training. Then I should 
teach as I want to teach. As it is I am seriously considering some 
other employment. I can barely support my little family on $427 
per year, much less obtain culture necessary to a growing teacher, 
or save anything for old age. sin 

i. S. 


If I were fortunate enough to receive a fortune of $100,000, I would 
not stand in the way of some poorer and undoubtedly more deserv- 
ing teacher than I. I would, as soon as I could bring myself to do it — 
for I love the work — tender my resignation, to take effect as soon 
as a competent and deserving teacher could be conveniently found, 
and if she cared to have my help, I should gladly give her my time 
and the benefit of my experience gratis. Remembering that “Charity 
begins at home” I would make an annual donation to each teacher of 
my home school, so that she could provide herself with the many little 
things that Boards of Education do not usually provide for. I would 
give dinners, and parties, and drives, in honor of our nine teachers, 
and frequently plan some happv surprise and comfort for them. In 
the meantime my parents should have a new modern home where 
they could find rest and comfort every day of their lives. 1 would 
not endow a college and expect poor people to pay well for attending 
such an institution. I would, instead, choose some poor but worthy 
person and educate her free of all cost or obligation. I would let her 
select the University course that she cared for above all others, and 
help her to prepare herself to fill a useful place in the world. While 
helping others in all the ways that I possibly could, I should gratify 
my own longing for a literary course in one of our great Universi- 
ties, and having completed it, I woyld interest myself in Club 
and charitable work until the summons should come from above. 
And then whatever were left of my fortune should go to some other 
poor girl, as it came to me, to soothe, comfort, and help the needy 
and worthy people that are found all about. i aie 
G. W. B. 
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If I were the fortunate teacher mentioned in Primary EDUCATION 
for November, I would do as follows: I would look vut for a rainy day, 
by investing $10,000 in property for renting purposes; would spend 
$100 for physical improvement (have been teaching over three years 
without missing a day on account of sickness, but could do more if I 
were stronger physically), $100 in miscellanies; $300 in taking a two 
years’ course in Bible study, and lastly, spend my life and the remain- 
ing $89,500 in trying to make the world a little better. 

S. M. 


If I suddenly became possessed of a fortune of a $100,000, I should 
not resign my position, at present. 1 would hire some honurable man, 
who understands business, to take care of my property and find out 
safe and useful investments for it. I think it ought to yield me an in- 
come of $3500 per year after paying this man. The first thing I 
would do with this income would be to pay the house rent of my widowed 
sister, so that she need not have to give up her pretty home and move 
into a cheaper place while her son is in the School of Technology. This 
would take $300 per year for the next four vears. 1 would give my 
father five dollars per week. This with what he has already would 
enable him to live in comfort on the farm which has always been his 
home, and which is the only place in the world where he is contented 
now. I would make a beginning of a school library, where the boys 
and girls big and little could be supplied with books and papers which 
they like and which are good. _I would allow myself ten dollars worth 
of Looks and magazines every month, and at the end of the year would 
have all the magazines bound so that I could refer to them in later 
years. And I would have Globe Wernicke Elastic Bookcases enough 
to hold all my books. Next June I would go abroad. I think I would 
select one of the “‘ Bureau of University Travel’ tours. I would invite 
a friend who teaches in a Normal School to go with me as my guest. 
We would spend the summer — the whole summer — in some one part 
of Europe, perhaps in the British Isles, or perhaps in Greece, and 
Southern Italy, seeing and enjoying leisurely. for the next year we could 
come again, and see other places. We need not try to do everything 
at once. We would prepare for our trip by study of the history, and 
special conditions of the development of the countries we were to 
visit. Religion and Art, ifwe decided on Greece and Italy, the Manorial 
System and the Social and Industrial Development of Great Britian, 
if we were going there. I think we would attend the Oxford Summer 
School there, perhaps, and study English literature on its native soil. 
If I found I could afford it I would invite the senior class of the Train- 
ing Schoo] at Christmas or Easter vacation to visit some of the historic 
parts of the Lnited States — Boston, and the towns near it, or New York 
and Philadelphia, or Washington. It would make them better teachers 
for our boys and girls. Sometime I would ask for a year’s leave of 
absence and would spend the time in study, under prominent educators, 
but I do not believe I should wish to resign, or to leave teaching per- 
manently; for teaching seems to me the thing best worth doing. I 
should like two pleasant rooms to live in, with my books and study 
table, and an open fire, and a few good pictures. Also it would be 
pleasant to have a kind, sensible woman to keep my rooms in order, 
and to take care of my clothing so that I might be properly and be- 
comingly dressed, without having to trouble myself much about it. 
When I die I should leave the money to found some kind of a school 
where people who work could come and learn early in the morning, 
or in the noon hour, or at night. It should have the wisest of teachers 
and the course of study should include practical and beautiful things, 
and should be planned so as to waste no time. These people should 
never have to work four examples when they could understand the 
principle from two, and should not learn dull things by heart. But 
they should have all the interesting and helpful and useful things in 
the most interesting and helpful, and useful way. Indeed I am not 
sure I could wait till I die to establish this school. I should so love 
to see its work and to help arrange for it that I think as soon as I had 
one or two years of study and preparation for it I would begin the 
school in a small way, and if it should be the success it ought to be, 
other rich people would help to enlarge it and to build other schools 
like it. 

I. M. E. 


If I had $100,000 I could then build my ideal bungalow by the sea. 
I know just the spot; near a little pier, where the steamer arrives and 
departs quite regularly during summer davs. There are also pictur- 
esque sail-boats which take one practically nowhere — just over the 
billows and home again. As the place is within reach of a railway 
station, by means of a trolley line, I should entertain my friends as I 
long to do now. My favorite pictures would, I think, rather crowd 
each other and my mission furniture — I am afraid I should squander 
money on that! Then the garden. I should have in my garden those 
flowers which I now admire in other gardens, but, they would be ar- 
ranged to mv taste. During mv teaching career I have met, as others 
have, no doubt, pupils whose ability in a special direction, appealed 
to me. One, remarkably correct in the use of crayon or brush, has 
gone to “run” the elevator in a large office-building, with those precious 
hands. Another, the possessor of a handsome face and form, as well 
as a beautiful voice, assists his father in selling fruit at kitchen doors. 
How gladly would I send the one to perfect himself in an art school 
and the other, to cultivate that God-given voice. At Christmas time, 
I should have sufficient to give to all my /ittle friends, the gifts that 
would make them truly happy on that blessed day. If the lady who 
received that sum of money has any of my plans in her mind, I know 
how gloriously elated she feels. And, from my heart, I wish her health 
to enjoy her wealth. 


M. M. L. 
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I would have a home and no more a boarding house. Then I 
should travel, and make my will leaving half my property to the 
Clergy Relief Fund of the Episcopal Church and the rest as a basis 
for a Retiring Fund for Virginia Teachers. 

L. C. 


Provided I had a school that I liked and that seemed to like me, I 
would finish my year there. I would invest in a nice little corner lot 
somewhere in a location pleasant to me and proceed to build a house 
thereon. It need not be a very large house, but must be a pretty one 
with a fine, wide porch, and at least two, big, plate glass windows 
with fancy tops. My house must be nicely finished with stained 
woods and hard, polished Hoors. Think one or two floors would be 
laid in pretty patterns. I want all the modern conveniences, and a 
fireplace. I want a library with sectional bookcases on at least two 
sides, and on top of these cases all sorts of pretty plants and vases. 
This room must be finished in oak, and if I don’t have more than three 
rooms in my house, this must be one of them. When myhouse was 
finished, I would find someone whose tastes just exactly a with 
mine to bear me company therein. They might be hard to find, but 
I think there would one come to light somewhere. Then I would lock 
up my house, give the key to a neighbor and with my chosen com- 
panion, go and visit the Rocky Mountain Region, Yellowstone Park, 
Yosemite Valley, New Mexico, and Old Mexico. Then 1 would go 
home to my house and very likely spend the rest of my days there. 
I might go to Egvpt and to Jerusalem, if circumstances pointed that 
wav; possibly to Oberammergau in ro10, and across to Norway. 
Might stop at one or two— not more — good picture galleries on 
the way. Bythat time I am sure I would be ready to settle down and 
study my books which have been put in my library, and write articles 
for the newspapers, even if I had to pay to have them printed. 


E. R. B. 


If I received a fortune of $100,000, as did the teacher in the city of 
R ,I would not resign my position, but complete my work for that 
school year, endeavoring in every way possible to benefit my pupils 
and self. After my work for that year was completed, I would ex- 
pend my fortune in procuring a better education and developing my- 
self in such a manner that I could Lest serve my fellow creatures and 
take my place in this world. - I do not think that I would continue 
my profession as a teacher, but would devote myself to procuring 
means and ideas to help teachers and pupils. 

M. 





One hundred thousand dollars! 1 would find children under ten 
years of age, and make a home-school for them. Trained teachers 
would give them the best possible training for development until they 
were ready for high school. Trained nurses would supervise diet 
and give attention to health. This home would be in a country town, 
near enough to a city to enjoy benefits of city advantages. a oe 


If I had $100,000 — the thought of that makes me gasp! I have no 
doubt or hestitation in saving what I would do. The very first thing 
would be to buy an annuity providing a moderate life income, so that 
whatever happened I would not be dependent on anyone. I would 
look up some hard working girl, preferably a teacher, and she and I 
would go to Europe for a year, living in the little out of the way corners 
where few people penetrate, for weeks at a time, —s one of them 
and going, in the season, to the cities to see life; not life through the 
large end of an opera glass, but the kind one sees from the best hotels 
and from the best seats in the opera house. I would so like to be 
something beside the angel aloft, looking down, in a sense, on the swells, 
Then 1 would come home and enjoy telling what I saw abroad; my 
heart thumps at the very words. The mere thought of not having to 
go to school every day, and I do not hate school either, makes me draw 
a long breath. You see I haven’t planned to do much for others, 
but that would come after. ‘i’ 


I would establish a school of socialism, and try to prepare children 
and young people for the co-operative commonwealth which I think 
is inevitable. — 


If the fates were so kind as to deliver into my keeping $100,000, I 
would continue my work in school until the expiration of my contract 
next June. Then I would prepare to fulfil the first dream of my 
life by taking a four year’s course in some good college. After that I 
would pack my grips and betake myself to the Old World. I would 
expect to remain across the ocean for a + of years, and on my re- 
turn I would visit the points of interest in the eastern part of our own 
country. Then I would come back and take up my work of teach- 
ing, in the primary room, that I had left some seven years before, 
and accomplish the many things that I would have time to plan, and 
- ability to execute —if I only had $100,000, <é<¢ 
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A fortune of $100,000! I paused a moment to think what that 
sum would mean to me. It represents my present yearly Salary 
for 277 fyears! This is what I would do! 1 I would finish my 
year’s teaching. 2 I would do something for my family, which js 
poor, in sending my sisters and brothers to school and giving my parents 
a vacation. 3 1 would enter the best collége in the state, and for 
four years concentrate every faculty in obtaining an education. 4 | 
would spend some time in study and in travel that would broaden 
my mind. 5 Prior to this I would be helping poor girls who deserved 
and wanted an education. Now, I would make this my work. | 
would find teachers in positions similar to mine, now, and if they were 
ambitious, talented (even a little), and energetic, 1 would be an un- 
known means of helping them to better positions or to education that 
would lead to the same. I would loan money without interest in 
preference to giving it outright. 6 I would try to bring sunshine 
and the beautiful to as many as I could. 7 When my money would 
be gone I would begin teaching school again. I am not afraid to he 
put to this test, { mean just what I write. 

me. DE: 


What would I do with it? I have thought of this many, many 
times. I have a beautiful plan for furnishing and beautifying my 
room at school, and love tu dwell upon it. It rests me when I am 
tired and discouraged. Occasionally 1 change the arrangement of 
things, or get different pictures or wall decorations or furniture, as my 
ideals change or improve. It is certainly an exquisite room now. | 
would do this for the uplifting of the children who are to be there in 
the future, and for the assistance and joy of the future teacher, for I 
would not be there. My conscience would compel me to leave it to 
some teacher who needed the position, and who would do as good, if 
not better, work than I. But never would that room, and its needs, 
and probably the whole building, be out of mind long at a time nor 
even out of my heart. And | should plan to leave a fund for the con- 
tinued improvement, artistically and hygienically, long after I should 
be no more. I should make some arrangements for a monument I want 
here in this town. Then after settling a certain amount upon some 
of my loved ones, I, having kept about forty thousand dollars or less, 
would start out to travel; and see this beautiful world I would! 


L. P. E. 


If I were to come into possession of a fortune it might be necessary 
for me to put a substitute in my place until the necessary business 
attending the settlement of a large fortune could be disposed of. Then 
I'd go back, “with exceeding great joy,” to my present position, in 
my native village, rejoicing that I could afford to have my room made 
a thing of beauty, the grounds beautified, a library bought which 
should be “all our own,” and — everything! 

A. G; T. 


If I came into possession of a $100,000, my resignation would go to 
the Board the hour that my possession of the money became sure. 
What next? A home where the town and the country meet —a 
home just beyond the reach of school bells yet near enough to the town 
that my little sister would not always have to be away from me. The 
farm must have a water front and woodland; then with horses and 
boats, the spring and autumn days would no longer be my days of 
torment. Next as one of the school set, yet out of the pinch and grind 
of it, I would entertain my acquaintance without the everlasting class 
distinction. This is not my personal grievance, because | am one 
who positively refused, when 1 came from school to a teacher’s desk, 
to drop from the social set where I had belonged and after more than 
a dozen years I am still of society, but considered a curiosity both 
by those inside and outside school circles. It may not be a general 
rule, but in my home town, in the town where I teach, and in various 
busy middle sized cities where I have teacher friends, the school teach- 
ers are the social outcasts of the community. If particular talents 
or family connections compel social invitations, people seem to con- 
sider the teacher outside her sphere, and feel it their duty to remind 
her that she has strayed. The pleasure of doing the church work 
for which the society or business woman has no time, is supposed to 
amply satisfy the social needs of the most human school teacher. I 
have teacher friends, who, lacking aggressiveness or family position, 
have been fairly forced to lonely and silent ways, or worse still, to the 
exclusive society of those like themselves. All teachers are not socially 
congenial more than people in other professions, our interests are 
not stronger and after the hours of contact with immature minds, 
no class so needs the touch of the outside world. At the same 
time I feel that there is no class, that not oppressed by the load of its 
shame or stupefied by vears of ostracism — could give so much pleasure 
to general society. Thus from my experience has come the longing to 
convince some skeptical people that school teachers are socially human. 


L. 5. 


You ask what I would do with $100,000. My work has always 
been among the children of the poor. Could I build a school for the 
development uf the talent of the individual child and maintain it? 
I don’t know how far — what to me is a fabulous amount — would 
go toward the realization of my dream. But just suppose I could 
have an ordinary day school — something like a public schoo] — with 
teachers whom I could select myself, trained in heart, hand, and head, 
and with ‘only‘small classes — possibly fifteen or twenty pupils in a 
class. Then,the woman or man, with a soul, fostering the child life 
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and developing its particular talent, pruning out the faults, trainin 
in its social relations and fitting for its niche in the work-a-day a 
— just, in short, training each child to do best what God had given 
him todo. Then I should want to place my boys and girls. I should 
want the employers of labor to just give them a chance. I cannot 
think of any better investment for that money, if I had it, thanto do 
just this. 
Ss 0. &. 


What would I do if $r00,0eco should drop from the clouds? Well, 
I am quite sure I would follow the example of that fortunate teacher 
by remaining in the profession, and I think, too, that | would keep 
my dear “little school up in the north end of everywhere,” as the in- 
spector calls it, because it would be such a blessed relief to be able to 
aflord the many things 1 want for my poor children. First of all, I 
think 1 would buy books. We were presented with about forty volumes 
this term, but only a half dozen or so are adapted to the needs of the 
children. I would also invest in quite a stock of simple material for 
art and constructive work. The children love anything in that line, 
but neither they nor I can afford the necessary paper, crayons, scissors, 
paste, etc., and we might as well ask the School Board for an auto- 
mobile. Then we need a cupboard in which to keep these and what 
equipment we already own. A friendly carpenter would charge $4 
to make us one that would do, but that seems almost as far out of our 
reach as $40. I would add another dozen good copies of fine pirtures 
to the small collection I have managed te gather, and I would have 
an abundance of white and tri-color crépe paper for decorative - 
poses, so that it might be changed often. ‘The word “decorative” 
reminds me forcibly of the dream of my heart, that has had to be given 
up last year and again this year because 1 cannot scrape up enough 
pennies — a Christmas tree. Not one of my children ever saw such 
a thing, nor much else in the way of celebrating the holy day. 1 would 
spend about $5 for bulbs and flower seeds, and hire a man for half a 
day to do the hard work of preparing the plots. I have only small 
children, so we are not able to do the necessary spading and working 
of the ground ourselves, but of course we would plant and care for 
the flowers. We have only one tree in our yard, so, while waiting for 
others to develop, I would like to provide shade in the form of a rough 
skeleton of a summer house thickly covered with vines. If I could see 
an extra dollar anywhere, I would have another barrel to catch rain- 
water. Our pump is about a quarter of a mile away, and the road 
goes down one hill and up another, so I cannot expect my little ones 
to carry more than enough water for drinking. 1 did get one barrel 
last year, but it cost me six months of coaxing, and, when it did come, 
[had to dig the hole in which we sank it so that it would not be destroyed 
by the heat of summer or the cold of winter. We need at least two. 
I would provide games for the children. They haven’t even 2 ball, 
and I have not yet managed to get one for them. These wants are 
so simple that I am afraid you will think me a selfish, helpless wisher, 
but really I spend on my children every cent I can spare. } have 
provided them with a supply of towels, and soap, wash basins, soap- 
dishes, a few pictures, and framing materials, a book or two, and an 
occasional treat. But these are only the modest desires 1 would satisfy 
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if I could afford to spend about a dollar a week on my flock. If $100,000 
should come really my way, we would own or rent a piano. The teach- 
er’s musical ability has rusted considerably for the very reason that 
she has been so long away from home and an instrument, but she 
could brush it up enough to supply the children with simple marches 
and accompaniments and ever so much pleasure. And then we would 
have monthly or at least quarterly excursions to neighboring towns 
and points of interest, and 1 would take some of the older ones even 
to Toronto at Christmas time, and Ottawa at Easter. (My home is 
im Ottawa.) I trust I have not made you regret your general invita- 
tion to the readers of Priwary EpucaTion. As yoy said, it was a 
surprise to know that anyone cared about our wants, and naming some 
of them has been a pleasure, so | thank you heartily for the oppor- 
tunity. I wish to thank you also for the constant helpfulness of Prr- 
MARY EpucaTion. I sincerely envy that fortunate possessor of every 
number. 


F, B. 


(See item on Tatxinc TocETHER page in this number 
concerning this last letter—THE Eprror) 





Our Flag 


America, more than any nation, owes its patriotism to its 
flag. Among other peoples the national standard is the 
symbol of loyalty to a crown; with ourselves the stars and 
stripes are eloquent of consecration to a land. “Fidelity to 
the Union,” says Edward Everett Hale, “ blazes from its stars; 
allegiance to the government beneath which we live is wrapped 
im its folds.” No wonder Benjamin Harrison expressed 
the wish for “an American flag in every American home.” 

That hope is not far from realization. The children who, 
in our schools to-day, are being taught to revere the flag 
which is the symbol of their liberty, will be rulers of homes 
themselves by and by, and they may be relied upon to adorn 
those homes of the future with that banner of the dawn 
which they learned to love in childhood. — Sel. 


‘Victories that are easy are cheap. Those only are 
worth having which come as a result of hard fighting.” 
— Beecher 





* To be thrown upon one’s resources is to be cast into the 
very lap of Fortune.” —Franklin 
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The Prairie-dog 


M. A. S. 
(All rights reserved) 


The’ Prairie-dog, with courteous 
howl, 

Entertains the burrowing ow]; 

And, for sweet politeness’ sake, 

He receives the rattlesnake. 

In his home far underground 

Both these visitors are found, 

From this fact he seems to be 

A shining star of courtesy. 
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Language Work 


We tried something new in the line of language work in all 
grades above the third last year. One day of each week 
(Fr.day) was set aside for descriptions. At a certain hour, 
desks were cleared and pencil and paper taken out. Then 
each pupil was given fifteen minutes in which to describe one 
object of a given class. For instance, in our first lesson, each 
described some person in the room. After the time was up, 
the descriptions were read and we “guessed who it was.” 
This was merely a trial lesson to show what was required. 
In like manner, we studied birds, plants, and animals. 

Aiter Christmas, we procured a large number of one cent 
Perry Pictures of famous men and women. These were 
tacked just above the blackbuard and used instead of sten- 
cils (our boards were low). Authors were placed in one place, 
statesmen in another, etc. On one Friday | announced that 
we would describe a certain number of authors the next week. 
You would be surprised to note the interest taken in the work, 
The faces, a short biography, and the most important works 
of each author soon become familiar. Other classes of men 
were then taken up in the same manner. Besides securing 
a better knowledge of the persons studied, those contests ex- 
cited an interest in the special work of each class and often 
led to discus-ions during intermission periods, that were very 
interesting. 1 forgot to mention the fact that birds were 
studied by the aid of pictures and we deeply regretted that we 
did not have them to use in the study of plants and animals. 
It is unnecessary to say that the teacher must “hustle” to 
keep up this class of work, but the instruction that is received 
from it and the love of culture that it inspires makes it worth 
all the extra labor expended on it. It is su invigorating! 

Minn. M. M. 





Deportment and Attendance 


At the end of the first week of school, I secured as many 
white cards, four inches long by three inches wide, as ] had 
pupils. These I ruled in checks so that there were twelve 
spaces and a place at one end for pupil’s name, and the words, 
“Deportment and Attendance.” 1 then pasted an embossed 
flag (Dennison’s) the first space on each card, this meaning 
a perfect week. 

On Monday morning the children found these cards hung 
on a line in a conspicuous place in the school-room, and were 
told that for each week, if they were not absent, tardy, or dis- 
missed, and were “‘perfect” in deportment, their card would 
receive another flag, and that at the end of the term they 
might have the cards to take home. 

I gave each child the flag the first week that they might a 
start alike and feel that they had one already. 

This proved very helpful in my work, and I felt more than 
paid when I saw the bright faces with which the cards were 
carried home. G P. ¥. 





Teaching Quotation Marks 


To lead up to quotations and quotation marks, I used the 
following plan in my third grade class. First, we have im- 
aginary conversations between a clerk and a customer. 
One child is the clerk, and sells any line of goods he wishes — 
another child is the customer. This not only leads children 
to hear the conversation — the quoted words if written — 
but also helps in developing judgment in asking for goods 
and asking important questions clearly. 

Then after a number of oral conversations — we have 
conversations written on the board —to be marked, read, 
and criticised by children at seats. One child writes con- 


versation in a market — another chooses a dry goods store, and 
so on. These lessons were very much enjoyed by children. 
The next step was to write imaginary conversations at seats, 
sometimes a child chose a store and sometimes I made the 
selection. 

ye 





A Fruit Chart 


There was nothing in Miss Grant room which called forth 
half the favoralle comment from visitors and fellow teachers, 
and, yes, principals, too as her fruit chart. It was a suc- 
cess from the very moment of its appearance on the tastefully 
decorated walls. 

Childish eyes feasted on it long and lovingly, and proud 
indeed was the fortunate boy or girl who was elected to “‘hold 
the pointer” and assist ‘“‘teacher” during one of the many 
delightful lessons arranged from it. 

“Where did you get the materials, and was it much trouble 
to prepare?” For the hundredth time the question was 
asked, and for the hundredth time Miss Grant answered, 
“None at all, I assure you. I saved the colored plates 
that the nursery companies send out, and when I had what 
seemed a sufficient number, I took them to school with me, 
and allowed some of the children whom I could depend on 
for careful work, to cut them out for me. 

I arranged the pictures on a sheet of gray tinted bristol 
board, and the result you see. Whenever I secure a good 
picture of some variety of fruit, not already on the chart, I 
add it to my collection.” 

Aside from serving its purpose in a decorative way, a fruit 
chart will be found invalual.le for the many interesting 
language, and number lessons it contains. An ingenious 
teacher will continually find new possibilities in it, and will 
never have reason to regret the time or patience expended 
in making one. 

K G. 





Done and Did 


Perhaps my experiences with “done” and “did” in seccnd 
grade work will be as helpful to another teacher as they have 
been to me. I began by asking each child in the class a ques- 
tion involving the use of the verb to do, and found that half 
“done it,” while half “did it.” Then I was ready for action. 
I put both words on the board, and we counted the letters in 
each. I told them that little “did” was a bold fellow who 
went all alone, while “done” was a coward, despite his four 
letters, and had to have “had” or “have” take his hand. 
The only point of difficulty occurred in the use of “done” 
in questions, but a connecting line on the board soon made 
it possible for timid “ done” to be held by the hand of “have” 
even under those trying circumstances. So pleased and 
interested were the children that the second lesson resulted 
in perfect work. Whenever an oral error is made, the slight- 
est reminder of brave little “did” and cowardly “done” 
is a sufficient impulse to correction. 

Saw and seen obligingly lend themselves to the same treat-_ 
ment. 

S. L. 





Questions 


What can be done with a class of English children, who 
drop and put on h’s? A little boy handed in this about a 
polar bear- 

Ee’s as air hon is feet. 

E. M. J. 
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February 22d parade (Scissors’ cutting) 


Washington’s Birthday 


MaupbE M. GRANT 


ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY had been a day long 

W looked forward to by the little people — for aren’t 

birthdays the nicest things in the world? and wasn’t 

George Washington just about the most wonderful 

person the primary boys and girls had ever heard of? and 

the combination of the two was almost too delightful to con- 

template for the Teacher Lady had said, that of course 

they would celebrate Washington’s Birthday, and pray what 
would that mean except a cake and a party? 

For a week the manual training was devoted to George 
Washington. Of course the room must be decorated, and 
the busy little fingers set to work. 

The Teacher Lady drew on the blackboard a big picture 
of Washington and his horse, and the boys and girls with 
scissors and paper cut out many George Washingtons, many 
horses, many old muskets, and many swords. 

They drew, colored, and cut out flags— they pasted blue 
squares and red stripes on white paper for a border—they 
brought flags and all the pictures of George Washington 
they could find, and Teacher Lady pinned them up at the 
back of the room. 

One morning, the teacher told them about the three- 
cornered hats worn by Washington and his men. 

“Would you like to make some of these pretty little hats ?” 
she asked: 

“Yes, oh, yes!’ came from all sides,”so the teacher went 
to the cupboard —the magic cupboard whence so many 
beautiful things came forth—and returned with squares 
of red and blue paper, and inch wide strips of white — fifty 
pairs of bright eyes eagerly following her every movement. 

“Ethelka may pass the blue squares. Hazen may pass 
the red, and little Quentin may give each boy and girl a strip 
of this white paper, and —I wonder if Gertrude would like 
to pass the scissors ?” 

Of course Gertrude did “like” and the materials and scis- 
sors were soon passed. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “you must watch carefully, and 
do just exactly as I do. Pick up your square of blue or red 
paper. Fold it like a little book —carefully now, so that 
the edges will just meet. What kind of a book is it, Mabel? 
A song book? Yes? Well, what song do you see in your 
book, Eva?” “Twenty Froggies,” said Eva promptly. 
“Suppose we all sing “Twenty Froggies,” said the teacher, 
and they all sang “ Twenty Froggies” with their bright eyes, 
gravely “pretending” on each little book. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “let us open our books wide 
and turn them over on the other side — let us make a little 
shawl, a little three-cornered shawl — carefully now — they 
are all made? Yes? Now smooth out your square, and 
make a little shawl the other way, so that the two lines (diag- 
onals) will cross in the middle — all ready? Now you see 


that you have your square divided into four triangles, are 
they all alike, Earl?” 

“No, teacher, not all. Two are alike because they are 
plain triangles, and the other two are alike because they 
have a crease through them.” 

“Very good, Earl,” said the teacher. “Now, children, 
listen — fold the pluin triangles so that they will come to- 
gether — now what happens to the other two? Why, they 
bend right in at the straight line, do they not? Yes? Every- 
one ready ? — Now we have a sort of double triangle fastened 
together at the top, haven’t we? Now take the lower angle 
of the triangle on one side, and bring it right up to the top 
so that it lies flat on the upper angle. Do the same to the 
other lower angle. Now we have our three-cornered hat, 
with the cockade all ready for the feather. See—I will cut 
you a feather and you may make yours like mine,” and the 
teacher took the white strip and cut it in the shape of a feather, 
slashing it here and there. The children did likewise, and 
the feathers were pasted within the square cockades and 
lo! everyone had a gay Washington hat! 

Another day they made pretty red, white, and blue chains, 
long enough to go around their necks and over their heads. 
These they finished with a “locket” in the shape of a star of 
red, white, and blue. 

The stars were made in this manner — five one and a half 
inch squares were used —three white, one red, and one 
blue. Fold one diagonal, then fold one edge over to the 
diagonal — then fold the opposite edge over to the diagonal, 
making a kite-shaped figure. In this manner fold the red 
square, the blue, and two of the white ones. Paste them 
(long point out) on the remaining white square, the white 
between the red and blue points. The result will be a four- 
pointed star. 

Another day they made paper caps, big enough for them- 
selves to wear; the materials being red, white, or blue wrap- 
ping paper, and great lengths of red, white, and blue chains 
were made out of the scraps which had been carefully 
saved. 

The great day finally came, and the’teacher, with a little 
flag pinned on her blouse like a bouquet, told the children 
they might put on their paper hats, and also their “chains 
and lockets.” There were many flags about the room, and 
the teacher let each one carry a flag when they marched to 
the tune of “ John Brown’s Body.” 

Then the girls stood at one side of the room, and the boys 
at the other, and they sang verses alternately, about what 
“George and Martha” did, “in the good days long ago” — 
motioning out the song. 

There were short “pieces” about Washington —a verse 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” while a small boy carefully 
waved a large flag to and fro — then — seats, and — the 
surprise! 

The desk had been moved out of its accustomed place, 
and covered with a large flag, and when the children had 
taken their seats, the teacher went to the wondertul cupboard 
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and brought out —a beautiful white birthday cake, with 
many wee flags standing up on the top. 

And it was a “surprise” cake —for at first you might 
think it was a “really” cake with wonderful white icing — 
but it wasn’t — for Teacher Lady lifted off the top and it 
was white tissue paper, and the cake was a pan filled with 
little, wee white packages, tied, some with red, and some 
with blue yarn, and in the packages were — you’d never 
guess — peanuts, motto candies, and animal crackers! 

The boys and girls laughed with joy, and the whole school 
looked like an animated flag in their red, white, and blue 
decorations, and they were all sorry that George Washington 
was not there to enjoy his birthday party. 

And who knows? Perhaps he was—for he embodied 
patriotism, and the patriotic spirit was surely there. 


Sleds Long, Long Ago 


Like everything else, the small boy’s sled, the two-runnered 
gayly painted affair, with cushioned seat and back rest, has 
come down to the small boy of to-day from a very plain and 
unpretentious beginning. In the time of George III., sleds 
in England were made of small boards bound to beef bones 
for runners. Then a barrel stave was used for a seat. To 
navigate this required no little skill, and many a ‘‘header” 
was taken by every small coaster of that day before some 
genius bethought him of using two staves. The single-staved 
affairs were called “jumpers” and “skippers,” and made 
splendid time, when they did not come to grief. Then three 
and four staves were fastened side by side, proving very slow, 
though safe affairs. By degrees the swift two-runnered 
coasters of to-day were evolved, but the little folk over one 
hundred years ago thought they were having fine sport when 
they could have two beef bones and a bit of broken board. 





Taking Washington on Trust 


A little Boston girl wrote the following letter to her teacher: 
My dear Miss R.: 

1 have only a few minutes to write to you and so 1 will write to you 
a few words. 

The first thing is I hope you are well and happy. The second thing 
is I hope you will have a fine time on February 22, as it is your father’s 
birthday; I mean George Washington, the father of his country and 
of a brave and nice race — the Americans, which I think you a fair 
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example of them. I know very little of George Washington. But one 
reason is that I never saw him or spoke to him. But I think that if 
seventy million Americans call him father, he must be a good man. 

I don’t think or believe that he never told a lie, but I think he did 
not tell unless it was necessary. 

I hope your parents are well and happy. 

I hope you will write me a letter. 

Annie sent her best love to you and to your mother too, and my 
father and mother sent their best regards to you all. I send my best 
regards to your parents, too. 

From a girl named 

SADIE G., 
who is in love 
with Miss R. 

P.S. I forgot to write you about school, but I think it is never too 

late to mend. I think that a school was never so orderly as it is now. 
Good-by, 
SADIE. 


A Crucial Test 
M. S. S., Chihuahua, Mexico 


“This is the last thing on the program, and then they’!| 
give theprize. Oh,ifI get it, oh, oh, how will I feel? Mother 
will say, ‘What! - my little daughter?” and the girls and boys 
they will be so surprised, and they’ll say, ‘Why! we didn’t 
know she could do it.’ And then some day when.I write 
my big, sure ’nough book, they will say, ‘Here is the first 
story the famous Miss Edith Johnson wrote, and she took 
the prize when she was only ten years old!’ And I shall have 
on a beautiful black silk dress, and gold glasses, and I shall 
remember this day. Oh! I don’t believe I’ll get it! Sup- 
pose I don’t! Oh, but I hope I shall! Oh, my! there comes 
the man! My face is so hot. I wonder if I’ll faint if I have 
to walk up there before all this crowd. I wonder if the people 
see how red my face is. Dear me, how long he talks! I 
don’t believe I’m going to get it after all! Oh, but I tried 
so hard, and it was a beautiful story! ‘Mary Jones!’ Oh 
goodness, I mustn’t cry! I must be glad. It would be 
wicked not to be glad. Yes, I’m glad Mary got it. I’m 
glad. I’m not a bit sorry. Poor little Mary, she’s such a 
queer little girl, and her mamma ties her hair with shoe strings. 
I guess I'll go and kiss her. I’m ever so glad she got it. But 


my throat hurts awfully. I wish they wouldn’t look at me 
so!” 





They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. — Lowell 
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A Winter Walk: 
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Primary Work 


From New London, Conn. 


hock. Ul 


oO ees Wooel wool 

Oct 30/9b, 
OR, 001 Preval - 
VAY bu» 


pe ther. AQ uctla 


/ c ALSUMU 
‘e | : | 
home. P Ahencat 


(One page of a tetter from a squirrel) 





Dorortuy (11 years) 


RABBIT-VILLE, 
Nov. 14, 1906. 

Dear Cousin: 

Last night I was running about in a big field, when I heard 
a tarroble noice. I was so frightened that I did not know 
what to do. I got away as fast as I could you just bet. I 
would like to be you and be a nice, pretty pet as you are. 
You get petted and where you live the people love you. And 


me way out here in the field gets chased. It is a wonder 


that I do not get shot by them cruel men and boys. 
Your friend, 
BUNNY 
CHARLOTTE (g years) 


Made by measurement. Grade IT 








Pair of oars - (Marking around pattern 





Fire crackers (Marking ar nd pattern) Grade Il 
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‘Lhe Old Hempstead House 


Joshua was only eight years old. 
Before Patty was eight years old, she had pached iwo 
uilts. 
‘ Patty’s mother was so busy that she could not have the 
children under her feet. 
She told Patty to take Joshua out to play. 
Patty took Joshua out to play. 








She took her sampler to work. 
Patty new what her mother was worried about. 
She worried about the British. 
. Then a man said the British were coming. 
. Then they started for the country. GERTRUDE (8 years) 
. They stayed all night. 
. They came back in the morning. 
f. They found the celer all floed with molases, with cheese 
floting on thejtop. 





Wall pocket (made by measurement) 


MILDRED (Io years) 





Bonny and Bun 


Both rabbits lived in a sunny field. 
There were in the family sister’s and brothers. 
They had cousins who lived in the city to be used as pets. 
‘ vue ene They lived in a burrow in the field. 
; People called the house where the rabbits lived rabbit ville. 
The color of the big and little rabbits are brown. 
They have eyes like their body. 
Their cousins are white and have pink ears and eyes. 
Both rabbits went out to pick up food to eat for breakfast 
One morning as they were standing outside their- burrow 
they heard a noise like, clickety, click, click. 
They were very frightened when they heard the noise. 
Both Bunny’s ran into their house as fast as they could. 
All at once they saw the grass coming up in big lumps, 
Then they saw a boy jump over the lumps of grass. 
The boy said, you are just what sis wants. 
The rabbits were trembling with fear. 
They were wondering who sis was wether she might be a 
cruel animal going to eat them. 
Then the boy picked the little rabbits up and put them 
in his deep pocket. Bonny in one and Bun in another pocket. 
When the boy came to the house he called, sis sis you have 
company for dinner. 
“t Where are they Ned? 
.:'Lhen sis came and took the Bunny’s in her apron, and 
said, you dear things. 
- She gave them food and every thing to eat. 


- After awhile they became so tame they were not afraid of 
sis, 














Tennis racket and ball (Marking 
around pattern) Grade II 
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Marking around pattern Grade I Freehand from nature 


zrade 


HELEN 





lulip (Freehand from nature) Grade Il 





_ Broom corn 
(Freehand from nature) 
CLIFFORD (9 years) 


RABBIT VILLE 
Nov. 14, 1906 

Dear Peter 

- How"do you like your city home? 
- Near my house there are clovers with dew on them and 
lots of other things 

My mother has gone to market to buy some clover sauce, 
I like my home very well. 

One day when I was out walking in the forest a hunter 
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camealong. How frightened I was I rolled myself into a ball. 
The hunter went past me. How glad Iwas. Whenmy mother 
got home I told her what had happened how glad she was. 
Your Friend -; 
CoTTteN TAIL 
HAZEL" (9 years) 








VK Ps. 3 
¥ 
\ 
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Freehand from nature 


LILA (9 years) 


Rose“hips (Freehand from nature) 
ALICE (7 years) 
(End of Children’s Work) 


Lincoln*Day in Massachusetts 


Governor Guild of Massachusetts has set apart February 
12 as Lincoln Day for that state. He says: 


On the twelfth day of February, ninety-seven years ago (at the 
time it was written) there was born in a home of poverty in Kentucky 
a boy destined to share with George Washington the first place in the 
hearts of Americans. 

The General Court has determined, and wisely, that the anniversary 
of an event so auspicious should no longer remain unrecognized by this 
Commonwealth. 

The hour of Lincoln’s birth is unknown. I suggest that at twenty- 
two minutes past seven in the morning, the hour of his death, the 
tolling of a passing bell remind us that at that hour the United States 
lost the brave, patient soul that would have carried us in safety and 
honor through reconstruction as it carried us in safety and honor 
through war. 

Let the national colers be displayed from sunrise to sunset from 
the liberty pole, the public building, and the home. Let cannon at 
midday fire the national salute. Let our merchants and employers of 
labor close their places of business as generally as possible during the 
noon hour. Let such churches as may, be flung open that those who 
wish may go there, and may all men on Lincoln Day, wherever noon 
overtakes them, pause.and give thanks for one passing moment to God 
who, having sent us the founder of our liberties, sent us again in our 
hour of need a saviour of the nation. 
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A Daily Flag Salute 


The Gibson School, in Boston, is the only one ‘in the city 
to have a salute to the flag by the whole school every. day. 
A visitor who saw this daily ceremony says of it: 

“The principal object of beauty in the cheerful room to 
the Gibson School children is a silken flag pendant from an 
oak staff which is fixed in a standard on the left of the ros- 
trum. It was the gift of the class of last year, and it is to 
salute this when it is waved before them that they gather 
each morning for a brief session in the hall. 

“Promptly at five minutes before nine the lines form in 
the lower corridor, and at a stroke of the bell begin to file 
up the stairs two by two, entering through the right and left 
doorways, marching in time to the spirited beat of piano music. 

“Children love to perform evolutions en masse. They 
respond to drill like soldiers, and that these children thor- 
oughly enjoy this daily assembling is shown in their upright 
carriage and perfect decorum. A ninth grade girl seats her- 
self at the piano, and at a signal from Miss Bryne, the master’s 
assistant, begins a simple piece of march music. It is a 
different girl who plays each week, which gives an honor to 
the girls’ side to offset the honor of color bearing enjoyed by 
the boys. A ninth grade boy enters the hall just before the 
drill and bears the flag away to the head of his line. 

“The classes enter with their teachers, lower grades first, 
and when the hall is half filled, a signal is given to allow 
those of the first grades to be seated, that they may not be 
wearied by the slow filing. The ninth grade enters last and 
ascends to the rostrum, which it comfortably fills. The flag 
is placed in the standard, and all the children are seated. 
The master then reads the Scriptural lesson, a short passage 
from the Bible, and the children respond to his kindly ‘Good 
morning, children,’ with a hearty ‘Good morning, Mr. Rich.’ 

“ After the singing of a hymn, the ninth grade color-bearer 
advances to the front of the rostrum and lifts the flag, again 
holding it before the children, who are still standing. 

“* Face the colors,’ says the master. 

“The entire 650 turn toward the flag, and at the word 
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‘Salute, every hand is extended toward it in a beautiful 
gesture, straight from the heart, and the children recite jn 
unison: 

“*T pledge allegiance to my flag and the republic for which 
on ; One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.’ 

“The colors are returned to their standard, and almost 
immediately the piano keys are struck with the opening 
chords of a patriotic song. To hear this assemblage of chil- 
dren singing with fervor ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ 
is extraordinarily moving. There is a peculiar thrill attend- 
ing the words: 

“Her mandates make heroes assemble 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 
sung in a chorus of clear, childish treble. Miss Bryne, who 
has taught in this building since it was opened, leads the 
singing, as she does the drill, and it is unusually excellent. 

“Directly the patriotic song is finished, the children begin 
to file from the room, and so skilfully are the evolutions 
accomplished that the hall is emptied and the children in 
their several rooms at 9.15 o’clock.” 


Note the phrase “with a beautiful gesture straight from 
the heart,” with which the children salute the flag. There 
has been too much formality in the flag salute as arranged 
for mass occasions. To touch the head and heart at certain 
words is drill-acting, and lacks the fervor of spontaneous 
action. Let us have everything straight from the heart, as 
this observer characterizes the gesture of the Gibson School 
children.— THE Eprror. 


Rover’s Friends 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN RINKING 


Rover is Mr. Grey’s dog. He is a Great Dane, and lives 
in a house of his own, behind the woodshed. This dog is 
very kind, and has many good friends. Let me tell you 
what he did one day last winter. Near the fence, at the back 
of the garden, on Mr. Grey’s farm, lived a happy, little 
family of Guinea pigs, the father, mother, and two Guinea 
pig babies. One day, Rover caught Father Guinea Pig, 
eating Mrs. Grey’s turnip — and bounding across the garden, 
barking, he drove the pig, trembling with fright, into his 
underground home. 

Several days later, the Guinea pig made another visit to 
the garden, but this time Rover was a little late; he saw the 
Guinea pig drag a piece of cabbage leaf close to the fence, 
and down into his snug, dark home. The dog sniffed and 
smelled about, but soon went quietly away; he had made up 
his mind not to harm the little creatures. Days passed, and 
everyday Rover and the Guinea pig became a little better 
acquainted, until the pig came and ate out of Rover’s dish. 
At last, one fine morning, Mother and Father Guinea brought 
the little ones out forasunning. The old father saw Rover; he 
ran toward the baby Guinea pigs and then back to Rover, 
making a queer little noise. Rover went to see what the fuss 
was about, and saw the mother with the little pigs — he 
sniffed and sniffed — and made the pigs understand that he 
would not hurt them. These tiny things seemed scarcely 
worth while to Rover, and he was just going to walk away, 
when Shep, the barn dog, came racing up and made a dash 
for the Guineas, but their old friend Rover grabbed him by 
the throat and gave him a good beating; by the time he had 
made Shep understand that he was to leave the Guinea 
pigs alone, the little fellows had scampered far underground 
and were safe. Rover watched Shep slink away, very much 
ashamed of himself, and good old Rover protected the Guinea 
pig family as long as they lived in Mr. Grey’s garden. 


A Statue for Washington 


On Sept. 16, 1906, there was unveiled at Budapest, Hun- 
gary, a heroic size bronze statue of Washington, an offering 
by the Hungarians of America. 
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Nature’s Flag 


SOPHIA Wyckorr BROWER 
(Ail rights reserved) 


I look out of my window 
And there the maple trees, 
Each one a mass of vivid red, 
Move in the autumn breeze. 


I look out of my window 
Upon a winter’s night, 

And there the trees and ground are dressed 
In soft and spotless white. 


Principal Andrews to the 
Rescue 


MARTINA GARDNER 


’ HY are you eating no breakfast?” inquired the 
W motherly Mrs. Lowe of the teacher whom she 
boarded. “There are dark circles under your 
eyes too. You have been worrying. Confess. 

Is it Johnny or Thomas this time?” 

“Neither,” replied Miss Jackson languidly. “It}is the 
aggregation of great men who inconsiderately jumbled their 
birthdays into the shortest month of the year. I dreamed 
last night of cherry pies and fricasseed hearts. Then I was 
crossing the icy river with Washington only to reach Long- 
fellow’s Home by the Sea. There.I was told to cut*cherry 
trees enough to make wood for breakfast. Lowell was 
mixed up in it somewhere along with a lot of slaves. Fi- 
nally I dreamed thatLincoln was teaching my boys a soldier 
drill with real guns. When they fired the first volley I woke. 
Yes, I will take another cup of coffee, thank you, but no chops. 


’ I couldn’t eat a morsel.” 


Mrs. Lowe set the coffee pot down with a bang as she said, 
decisively: 

“T am glad that none of my children are in your room. 
After drinking two cups of coffee, and eating no food you 
are certainly in excellent condition to go before that room- 
ful of children. I don’t pretend to know any thing about 
primary work, but I do believe that if you insist upon cele- 
brating all of those birthdays your children’s nerves will be 
in the same condition as yours, and I imagine that their 
conceptions of those men will be about as jumbled as was 
your dream. Now I am going to prepare your favorite 
luncheon dish, and if you don’t eat it I shall write to your 
mother. She told me to take care of you.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Lowe is right,”” mused Miss Jackson, as 
she walked to school through the crisp, winter air. “I be- 
lieve I will run out to the matinée to-morrow and forget it, 
as brother Tom would say. Perhaps, when my brain has 
cleared Iwill be ablef{to evolve a working plan. Oh, good 
morning, Mr. Andrews,” as the principal’s pathway united 
with hers. I am working uponadifficult problem. Can you 
help me?” 

“State it and we will see.” 

“Tt is merely this: How to celebrate the birthdays of 
four eminent men; to teach patriotism and love of coun- 
try; to properly observe the festal occasion of Saint Valen- 
tine and to do the grade work as outlined for the month 
without wearing myself to a frazzle, and nagging the chil- 
dren until they hate the very name of Washington.” 

Mr. Andrews’ brown eyes twinkled in merry sympathy. 
“I have been thinking of that problem myself,” he declared, 
“but have ventured no suggestions as I like to leave my teach- 
ers free to work out their own salvation when they choose. 
I am equally glad to help them when I can. Supposing that 


Again out of my window 
I see the deep, deep blue 

Of skies that stretch beyond our sight 
And tell us to be true. 


And so from out my window 
Dear Nature’s Flag I see, 

The red, and white, and starry blue, 
All sing of liberty. 


you mention the subject to the other primary teachers. If 
they are having the same difficulty, and if you are willing 
to co-operate, come to my office at four, and we will see what 
can be done.” 

“Promptly at four the teachers of the four lower grades 
assembled in Mr. Andrews’ office. 

“I am glad to see that you are like minded,” was his 
pleasant greeting. “I have felt for several years that there 
was something wrong with the popular conception of the 
work to be done during February. I think you will agree 
with me that you really accomplished very little last 
year — no reflections upon your work, merely that so much 
was attempted that nothing could be done thoroughly. My 
plan will take several years to perfect itself. Briefly stated, 
it is this: the,biography of one man is to be taught thoroughly 
in one room. I would suggest Washington for the first grade, 
Lincoln for the second, Longfellow for the third, and Lowell 
for the fourth. Each teacher is to do two things; to teach 
her particular character so thoroughly during the month, 
that the children can never forget; to prepare a program 
or some form of entertainment’ which shall emphasize the 
important events in connection with the man’s life, and en- 
tertain the children of the other three rooms for one period 
of the occasion on his birthday. She may have the rooms 
separately or she may use the assembly room, and give but one 
program. Does the idea impress you as being practicable?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the delighted chorus, while Miss Jack- 
son added, “How happy we shall be with three invitations 
out during the month.” 

“The objection,” resumed Mr. Andrews, is, of course, 
that it will leave the present fourth grade without especial 
instruction regarding the lives of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Longfellow. I am sure, however, that they will obtain 
as much knowledge from the visit to the other room as they 
would during the present system. If the plan is followed 
for four years the present first grade will then have much 
valuable classified information. {I leave the working out 
of details to you.” 

“Isn’t it fine?” declared Miss Moore as they wended 
their way to their respective rooms. If Lowell is associated 
with the fourth grade he will, at least, be associated with 
something. I am haunted by the conviction that my chil- 
dren believe he wrote the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Good-bye, girls, I am going to begin plans at once before my 
enthusiasm burns out.” 

One month later, the four girls were assembled in Miss 
Moore’s room. 

“I was afraid that so much visiting would break in upon 
the school work,” said Miss Jackson, “but it has only re- 
lieved the monotony and given inspiration. It would be 
difficult to decide the question as to which room had been 
most successful. I would be willing to give the palm to 
Miss Moore, for my first graders were so interested in Baby 
Blanche, and incidentally in her papa. It takes a genius 
to interest a baby in a poet. The brotherly and sisterly air 
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with which your big boys and girls took my infants in charge 
quite won my heart. It was such a good idea for you to 
have each one select a wee tot for his especial guest. How 
they did enjoy looking at those dainty booklets, with the 
sketch of the first snowfall on the cover, and how nicely your 
children explained each page.” 

“It was a noisy period” — began Miss Moore. 

“ But not a disorderly one and you could not have wished 
for more perfect attention than that which was given to the 
program which followed.” 

“Let me reciprocate by telling what you did for us,” 
laughed Miss Moore. My boys enjoyed the return to the 
kindergarten table and the privilege of examining your hatchets 
and cherries. They were deeply interested in that little 
dramatized story of Washington’s life which you gave. The 
scene where the youthful Washington left the sea to return 
to his mother, was impressive (if it isn’t true), andthe digni- 
fied president of later years! - However did you dress Robert 
for that part? The Peace March, and the stories which fol- 
lowed. The fact that Washington was ‘first in peace’ 
eclipsed the usual fact that he was ‘first in war.’ We fol- 
lowed the period with a most profitable language lesson. 
I said, ‘Now, boys, and girls you are much older than Miss 
Jackson’s children. To-morrow I want you to tell me all 
that you can about Washington which was too difficult to 
teach the babies.’ I fancy that the mothers were driven 
to the verge of nervous prostration by the questions, but we 
certainly had a most exhaustive résumé of his life.” 

“ As this meeting seems to have resolved itself into a mutual 
admiration society,” declared the second grade teacher, ‘‘ per- 
mit me to speak a word of appreciation for Miss Benjamin. 
We best enjoyed the presentation of the two poems, ‘The 
Chiidren’s Hour’ and ‘The Village Blacksmith.’ The 
tableaux were beautiful and the concert recitation of the 
poems was perfect. I had never thought of the dramatic 
possibilities of ‘The Blacksmith’ but it was perfect, even 
to the village choir. Then the charming manner in which 
Vivian told the story of Longfellow’s life. You would be 
surprised to know how many facts my children could tell, 
when we reached our own room. Won’t somebody please 
say something nice to me?” she implored. 

“We would all like to, but Miss Welch has the floor,” 
declared Miss Jackson. “She hasn’t spoken yet.” 

“Then let me say that my room has more patriotism to 
the square inch than it ever contained before,” declared 
Miss Welch. “My children were so impressed with ‘your 
decorations of flags of different nations that they insisted 
on learning about each one. They were so curious about 
your array of cardboard houses which had been made and 
decorated to represent Lincoln’s birthplace, that they listened 
enthusiastically to the story of his boyhood. Then, too, it 
was so thoughtful of you to have the words of that simple 
song on the board and to select a familiar air so that we could 
all join in the singing. I should like to enthuse for an hour 
concerning your program, but it is growing late. Voted 
that Mr. Andrews’ plan has been successful. Now let’s 
depart.” 





In Nature Study Telling is not Teaching 


Do not tire the child with questions; lead him to ques- 

An object lesson upon some animal or plants is not neces- 
sarily a nature study lesson. An object lesson is for the 
purpose of mere observation, and a nature study lesson in- 
cludes both observation and understanding. 

Be sure that the pupil is more interested in the object 
than in the questions about the object. 

The object of nature study teaching should be to interest 
the child in nature and not to weary him with it. 





Why? 


- Will any teacher who believes in giving Kingsley’s “ Water 
Babies” to little children, tell me why? 
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When There’s Company 
Around 


(With apologies to Mr. Kipling) 
S. E. K. 


I went up to the teacher’s desk to tell I spilt my ink, 

The teacher she looked fierce an’ said: ‘‘ You’re careless. 
John, I think!” 

That comp’ny day I spilt my ink she lent me hers, instead: 

To-day back to my seat I went, an’ to myself I said: 


O it’s “John James Jones! for carelessness 

, yYour equal can’t be found!” 

But it’s, ‘‘That’s too bad — take mine, dear,” 
When there’s company around. 


We aren’t all white-winged angels, an’ we aren’t all imps — 
that’s true, 

But ordinary children, and once you were little, too; 

An’ if sometimes our conduct isn’t all your fancy paints, 

Why, teachers, when we’re noisy, do not always act like 
saints. 


For it’s “John, stop whisp’ring!”’ “ James, don’t 
Scuff!” an’ ‘Not another sound!” 

But it’s “‘Sh! Let’s play we’re snowflakes,” 
There’s company around. 


when 


Why aren’t you sweet and patient, when you’re all alone 
with us? 

We know when we are dunces an’ we know what naggin’ 
does, 

And praising careless children, when they’ve tried a little 
bit, 

Is fifty-five times better sense than not to notice it. 


O it’s “John sit up!” and “John come here!” an’ 
‘John go straight to work!” 
An’ “It’s very plain to me, John Jones, that 
You’re a dreadful shirk!” 
An’ although he may be dull sometimes, I tell you Johnny’s 
found 
Her smiling “‘dear” ’s mere claptrap when there’s company 
around. 





William’s Sayings 
PAULINE E. TINGLEY 


William had a stuffed cloth monkey which he called “‘ Old 
mitter munkey punkey.” ‘‘Mamma dest ’spises him,” he 
said, ‘‘but William loves him” (kisses him fondly). 

He slipped his little feet into a pair of his father’s shoes 
and went thumping around the room until he came to grief, 
when he tearfully exclaimed, “I fell by the big of them!” 

While he was playing on the sidewalk in front of a neigh- 
boring house someone began to play loudly on the piano 
within. He immediately came away saying, “It was too 
musicky by that house.” 

He wanted his mother to paste him into a certain admired 
book, in order that hemight play with the children and 
animals depicted therein. 

‘Come in, now, William, and put on your hat and jacket.” 

“But William isa engine now, mamma. A engine doesn’t 
need a hat on its smoke stack, nor a jacket on its boiler.” 

“Look, mamma,” he said, pointing up to the winter sky 
sparkling with stars. ‘“‘There’s O’Brien again!” 

I was repeating to him “The Psalm of Life.” ‘Sands of 
time ?” he said. “That must be the kind of sand they use 
to make minute glasses and hour glasses of.”’ 

When he came home from school his mother asked him 
what he had been doing. 

“Oh, I’ve been u-ing.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why, I writed w’s.” 
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Abraham Lincoln 


GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL, Training School, Manchester, N. H. 


In the woods of Indiana many years ago was a little log 
cabin. Shall I tell you who lived in this cabin? It was 
Abraham Lincoln. His parents were very poor and could 
not send their little boy to school. He worked in the field 
by day, chopping wood or driving oxen. At night he sat by 
the fireplace and read. His light came from the burning 
logs, for he had no lamp or candle. Abraham loved his 
mother very much. She had taught him to be gentle and 
honest. He tried to please her always. When Abraham 
grew to be a man he was just as honest and kind as when 
he lived in this log cabin. Everybody loved him. Soon he 
was asked to take care of his country, and such splendid care 
did he take that the people called him “Father Abraham.” 
We will make a log cabin such as he used to live in and call 
it Lincoln’s Cabin. 

Mope. A 


Cut on solid lines: fold on dotted lines. Paste AA inside 
BB. Slip tabs CC through slots DD. 
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Fold EFGH under to stiffen sides. These tabs may be 
cut off on dotted lines if too complicated for small children. 
For chimney, paste II inside JJ, and after roof is adjusted to 
cabin, slip end of roof into slot K and the cabin is complete. 


Mopet B 


Cut on solid lines: fold on dotted lines. Paste AA inside 
BB, and CC under DD. 

Fold tabs EFGH under, to stiffen sides. These tabs may 
be cut on dotted lines if too complicated for small children. 
For chimney, paste II inside JJ, and slip rear end of roof 
into slot K, and the cabin is complete. 

A woody effect for outside of cabin may be produced in 
this way: 

Space off sides of cabin to represent]the size of the logs. 
At each corner of the cabin draw irregular circles representing 
ends of logs as they appear to be laid, one on top of the other. 
Fill in circles with irregular lines to show grain of wood. 
On the roof draw parallel lines from ridge to eaves, 
showing width of slabs used. At ends of each slab draw seg- 
ments of circles to represent cut of slabs. Shade logs and 
slabs horizontally and show cuts in bark by zig-zag lines. 











Chim ness 
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Three Little Rules 


Three little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright: 

Smile in the morning, smile at noon, 
And keep on smiling at night! — Sel. 


The God who gave us freedom gave us Liberty at the 
same time. — Thomas Jefferson 


Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable. 
— Daniel Websier 
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About Something that 
Happened 
For the Teachers to Tell the Children 


Mavup FE. BurRNHAM 


The air was cold and it kept growing colder. 

Little children had to run to keep their feet warm. 
Some blew on their fingers, some shook their hands, and 
some covered their ears — so! 

The drivers of teams swung their arms across their 
breasts. Grown people sometimes stopped to shade 
their eyes and look up at the weather-cock 


(Hold the right forearm perpendicular and let hand turn to repre- 
sent the weather vane.) 
on the church steeple, then they would nod their heads 
in a wise way as much as to say, “Something is going to 
happen!” 

And something did happen. 

Little gray clouds 


(Hold arms above head and let hands stretch at right angles and 
float along.) 


hurried through the air and all at once some little white 
fluffy things tumbled 
(Let fingers dance about.) 
down, here, there, and everywhere. 
on the weather-cock, 
(Describe again.) 
they covered the church steeple, 
(Describe a tent, with both hands over the head.) 
the trees, 


(Hold both forearms upright, with hands held erect and fingers 
spread out.) 


the house-tops, 


(Describe a tent and lower down than the steeple, with hands held 
farther apart as the finger tips touch.) 


the fences, 
(Place hands around lap — to describe an enclosure.) 
and posts, 
(Erect the thumbs.) 
and made them all look queer and out of shape. 
They kissed people on the face, they danced merrily 
on their hat and coats, and covered the ground 


They put a cap 


(Let fingers dance to and fro over the lap.) 


everywhere. People put up their umbrellas, drivers got 
out their sleighs, children took out their sleds, and every- 
one was glad that something had happened. 

What was it? Can you guess? 





Sir Robert 


Mary Brxpy WooDWARD 


In their little informal meetings the teachers had called him 
“Sir Robert.” From the time he entered the first grade up 
to the present, Sir Robert had been a favorite. The name 
suited him well—a boy of unusual ability, artistic tastes 
and natural gallantry, he won my admiration at once. 

He was one of the few in the Lincoln School who came 
from a wealthy home. His father decided that Robert should 
attend a public school. 

“He must rub up against the masses in business life — let 
him begin now. The discipline of the public schools is far 
ahead of any private school, and, above all, let not my son 
be a snob,” he had said. 

So the mother’s strenuous objections were overcome and 
Robert entered the nearest public school. 

It was a pleasure to lead such a mind as his, and his monthly 
report seldom showed below excellent in any line, but as the 
winter term drew to its close, a certain wilfulness, an im- 
patience of authority, showed itself in his conduct. When 
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the Easter vacation came, Robert’s card showed far below 
excellent in deportment. 

With the opening of the spring term came Robert’s mother 
in her handsome carriage with driver and footman. She 
visited the principal first — then came to me. 

“We were so grieved to know that Robert had not pleased 
you in his deportment,” said she. “His Grandmother Brooks 
was with us at the time he brought home his report and she 
was much surprised. She has promised to take Robert to 
Europe this summer on condition that he shall bring home 
a report of excellent in every department this term. We are 
especially anxious that Robert may go abroad with her, for 
she, being an artist herself, can give him many advantages 
that we never could. She is getting along in years and may 
not be able to go again.” 

With a few other remarks, a charming smile and bow, she 
was gone. All went well for two months. Robert was his 
old self and advanced with rapid strides. 

As the spring craze for marbles wore off, the boys hung 
around the yard at recess with little interest in sports. One 
day I overheard Robert telling of a real Indian bow and 
arrows which his uncle had brought him from the west. 
The boys were much interested and Robert promised to 
bring them next day. Now bows and arrows, and especially 
the shooting of them, had been strictly forbidden by our 
principal, since littke Tommy Sims had lost an eye through 
the careless handling of the same by one of the larger boys. 
But next day Robert’s bow and arrows appeared, and I 
watched with anxiety during the morning recess and saw 
him deliberately, and with a wilful toss of his head, shoot 
several times at the high board fence across the playground. 

“She’ll give you the dickens!” said Patrick, as they came 
up the stairs together. 

“She don’t dare,” Robert answered. 
dent of the Board.” 

I said nothing, but bided my time. The other teachers 
had seen the occurrence and after school closed, in came the 
Merry-Hearted. 

“What are you going to do? It’s a direct disobedience, 
you know, but I just came in to remind you, my dear, that 
you must have a recommendation from the president of the 
Board, this fall, in order to get your state certificate. The 
Harringtons have set their hearts on this trip for Robert. 
Well, I don’t advise. Glad it’s not my affair. Now, don’t 
worry, child. Good night.” 

“To thine own self be true,”’ said the Little-Mother teacher, 
looking in for one moment. 

Then came the principal. We talked over Robert’s case. 
On leaving he said, “Mr. Harrington is a man of much in- 
fluence. I should be sorry to displease him. It is well, 
Miss Hall, for teachers to be politic at.times as well as just.” 

Closing day came, and I handed Robert his card. His 
handsome face turned very white as he saw “fair” in the 
deportment column. I wept some bitter tears that night for 
little Sir Robert. 

Several weeks later I presented myself at the office of Har- 
rington, Brooks & Co., and, I confess, it was with some 
misgivings that I waited to be presented to the president of 
the School Board. 

The man who rose as I entered was well worthy of such a 
son as Robert. The same strong features and honest eyes. 

“Delighted to do so, Miss Hall,” said he, when I had 
made my request. “And I want to thank you on my own 
account for the firmness you have shown in dealing with 
Robert. We were bitterly disappointed, of course, that he 
should miss the trip with his grandmother, but she is made 
of the same stuff as yourself, I imagine, for she would not 
relent but, with tears in her eyes, went away alone. It’s 
done our boy a lot of good. I had noticed, with some anxiety, 
a growing willfulness on his part, but since school closed he 
has been a very humble boy. His ambition just now is to 
be a soldier, and where will he learn unquestioning obedience 
to authority if not at school. Yes, I’m glad to recommend 
you, and I wish we had more such teachers.” 


“My father is presi- 





Don’t forget to tell the children that an extra star must be 
added to the flag for Oklahoma. 
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Cardboard Modeling VI 


RutH S. GODDARD 
Valentines 


A Dotty VALENTINE 
(See page 84 for illustration) 

Give each child a square of pink or blue cardboard 54 
inches square, and one lace paper doily 5 inches in diameter. 
The ones I use look like crocheted mats and are ten cents a 
dozen. Cut out centre of doily, so as to leave an opening a 
little over two inches in diameter; the piece cut out may be 
utilized for another valentine. 

Let child paste doily on card, and give them a pretty 
scrap-book picture to paste in centre of opening, and a little 
flower in each corner of card. 

- This makes a very pretty and effective valentine. While 
they are making it the children will enjoy singing “A Recipe 
for a Valentine,” from the Gaynor Song Book, No. 1. 

A piece of cardboard white, a bit of paper lace, 
A wreath of flowers round a smiling little face: 


A gentle word of love, that’s love so sweet and true, 
Telling best it can how dearly I love you. 


To MAKE GEORGE WASHINGTON’s HoME 


Give each child a hektographed copy of diagram of house, 
or a very good way to do is to hold paper up to window with 
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cut around outline of door. 
instead of door, that will open and shut. 


79 
This will just make an opening 


Cut the chimney on all heavy lines, fold on dotted, always 


using ruler to lay along lines when folding; paste tabs to 
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diagram under paper and trace; still another way is to put 
several pieces of paper together with diagram on top and 
prick"where lines meet, then with ruler draw from point to 
point. i 

Cut on all heavy lines, fold on dotted lines, paste tabs on 
sides of front"and back of house to sides of house, letting tabs 
come on the inside. Fold roof over top of house, bringing 
porch to"position, and pasting tab on porch to position under 
house, letting dotted line come even with front of house; 
paste tabs of roof on outside of house. 

The windows may be cut out with pointed scissors, or a 
knife; if the very small children make this, the windows 
need not be cut, or if the teacher wishes, she may cut windows 
out for them. 

The door may easily be cut if pointed scissors are used, if 
not, you can put scissors through centre of door and then 


U 
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position; the straight upper part of chimney is not pasted to 
sides of chimney, but just fits over sloping sides. Paste back 
of chimney to}side of house between the windows, making 
one for each side. The house being in one piece, and the 
chimney in one piece, it is very easily put together. 


There was company to dinner, and the son and heir 
listened to the conversation. During the meal an ani- 
mated “discussion arose regarding the feeling between the 
North and South, and the minister said: “The time is 
coming, not far off, when there will be no North, South, 
East, nor West, and” —‘‘ Won’t that be splendid?” inter- 
rupted little Freddy. ‘‘Why, what makes you think 
that?” ‘It wouldn’t be hard a bit to study geography!” 
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A Complicated Case 


Mary E. FitzGrera.p, Chicago 


‘* FE NTO each life some rain must fall,’ quoted Miss 
Utley, gayly, when she saw the look of hopeless 
despair that passed over Miss Lucy’s face at sight 
of the name of Terrence O’Reilly Sullivan, on the 

list of new pupils presented for her inspection. 

“I don’t mind some rain; indeed, I usually welcome it as 
a diversion; but I call Terrence O’Reilly Sullivan a regular 
downpour; and it’s so unexpected, too,” she added. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you prepare me? 

“T had no idea the gods had anything so good in store for 
me as Terrence O’Reilly’s promotion,” said Miss Utley, 
raising thankful eyes. “‘By the way, be sure and give him 
his full name, or there’ll be an explosion. Mr. Johnson 
thinks he may as well sit in one room as another, and I’ve 
had him off and on — usually off, in both senses of the word 
—for four months; so it’s your turn now to handle the case.” 

“Four months!” sighed Lucy. ‘Well, for my sins I sup- 
pose this affliction is put upon me. This is what I get for 
my objections to Mr. Johnson’s pet printing press. I'll sup- 
press my intense desire to make a few remarks about some 
other things.” 

Both teachers laughed. 

“The path of the reformer is strewn with incorrigibles,”’ 
said Miss Utley with her eyes twinkling. ‘‘Now I am wildly 
enthusiastic over everything the gentleman proposes; hence I’m 
favored. But cheer up, Miss Lucy! T. O. S. doesn’t come 
to school but once in so often, although, to be frank, when 
he does come, he makes a most decided impression, usually 
with his fists and feet. I never saw a small boy whose feet 
could trip up so many children in so many different directions, 
all at the same time,” said she reflectively. ‘‘I’ve seen 
several boys trying to learn the secret of his art; but, heaven 
be praised! they didn’t succeed.” She again looked up 
piously. 

The group of teachers to whom Barbara Utley’s philoso- 
phies, experiments, failures, and point of view generally were 
unfailing sources of amusement, laughed and went their 
several ways, as the bell rang. 

With a heavy heart, Miss Lucy awaited the advent of the 
new burden. Every step of his progress from the dressing- 
room door, to the front of the room, was punctuated by the 
fall of a ruler, a pencil, or a book. He picked up one article, 
only to drop another, each time looking up with frightened 
eyes. 

The pupils already seated were_at first awestruck; for Miss 
Lucy, who could endure with equanimity the clashing of 
spheres, if necessary, could not endure the sound of fall- 
ing articles. 

“T’m the stone that has been worn away by frequent drop- 
pings,” she explained, when this peculiarity was commented 
upon. 

With difficulty she restrained herself from falling upon 
Terrence, tooth and nail. 

“Don’t be frightened, little boy,” she said sweetly, know- 
ing that nothing she could say would be more offensive to 
a lad of his type. ° 

“Who’s frightened?” demanded he, lightning flashing 
from his eyes, as he walked with a firm step toward the front 
of the room, without the further loss of a single article. 

“Why, I judged that you were; but you mustn’t speak in 
that tone of voice to me; it isn’t polite.” 

“Who wants to be polite?” His face was a thunder- 
cloud. 

“T don’t think you could be if you wanted to,” she answered 
angrily, and then groaned inwardly at having absolutely 
lowered herself by retorting. 

“Yes, you could too; I didn’t mean that,” she said quickly; 
“T know you could be the politest little boy in the room, if 
you wanted to be.” 

“Well, don’t you ever think I want to be,” said he with 
perfect self-possession, only the quivering of a muscle in the 
corner of his lips showing any excitement. ‘And I don’t 


- want no taffy, neither. If I got to come to this school, I’m 


going to have all the fun I kin an’ don’t you furget it.” 
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The children sat upright in horrified silence. A boy talking 
back to Miss Lucy! Was it believable? And more un- 
believable still, Miss Lucy did not invoke the powers that be 
(residing in the office), but just looked at him silently. 

“I brought it all on myself,” she was thinking in despair, 
“Why didn’t I keep still?” 

“Terrence,” she began. 

“Terrence O’Reilly i; my name, and if it’s too much 
trouble to say all of it, don’t say any of it.” The boy looked 
flerce. 

“Take the front seat and we'll talk about this after school 
at noon.” 

Quivering she sat down. If this was a specimen of what 
she must endure for four months, she might as well hand in 
her resignation. She, the noted disciplinarian, saw anarchy 
staring her in the face. The words of an irritated principal 
— ‘There isn’t a boy under the shining canopy that you 
can’t manage, 1/ you want to,’’ came to her and somehow 
soothed her. 

For the remainder of the morning Terrence O’Reilly sat 
unnoticed, doing nothing to attract attention. She won- 
dered what chord she would attempt to touch after school. 
He had distinctly and emphatically announced his contempt 
of flattery. That he courted being sent home was obvious. 
She had about concluded that the only thing to be done was 
to let her personality soak in, and have whatever effect it 
might. She had always held personality, upon which the 
new educators were laying so much stress, as something to 
be ridiculed. Personality indeed! It was knowledge of 
the springs of action which made a teacher a success or a 
failure. She had always prided herself upon knowing in- 
tuitively just what these springs were, and how to manipulate 
them; now she confessed herself wholly at sea. She seri- 
ously contemplated being seized suddenly with illness, neces- 
sitating her return home. Perhaps by the next day, the 
night, which brings counsel, might solve the problem. She 
smiled at the thought of running away from ‘a ten-year- 
old boy. No, she’d fight it out on some line. 

At noon when she returned to her room, after escorting 
the children downstairs, she found her bird flown, and she 
actually breathed a sigh of relief, confessing herself her own 
complete demoralization. 

The afternoon session found him in his seat. She had 
hoped he would stay away. She wondered if he had mapped 
out a campaign of his own against her. There was an in- 
scrutable look in the beautiful eyes which she found study- 
ing her intently every time she looked at him. 

Never an accurate person, her nerves unstrung by the con- 
flicts present and to come, she made more mistakes than 
usual in her report. The eraser she picked up hastily did 
its work so beautifully that when the boy had departed to 
the office with her ‘revised edition’”” — as the teachers called 
it — she examined it. 

“Whose is this?” she asked, holding it up for inspection. 

Terrence O’Reilly’s upraised hand instantly claimed it. 
It had evidently formed part of the shower which had 
sprinkled the floor at his entry. 

“Where did you get it?” she asked, adding hastily for fear 
of an impertinent answer, to such straits was she reduced, 
‘it’s the best one I ever used; so clean‘and nice.” 

“T found it,” said he briefly, omitting to explain that he 
found it upon the person of a small boy from whom he had 
separated it by force. 

During the whole afternoon, the problem of what to do 
with the boy kept duly repeating itself, over and over. 

“T’ll just do nothing at all. I'll ignore him. I hope he'll 
go home, and I won’t say one word when he comes back, 
whenever he does.” 

To her surprise she found him in his seat upon her return 
to the room after dismissal. 

‘“‘What manner of unexpected boy is this?” she wondered. 

“Well?” she said inquiringly. 

“You told me to stay this noon,” he explained. 

“Why didn’t you?” 

She held her breath. Had she opened the way for another 
revolutionary burst that would necessitate some ingenious 
treatment? Her brain wasn’t equal to it. 

He hestitated, then looked up frankly. 
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‘‘| was sore at you for saying I was frightened. I wasn’t 
frightened at all. I dropped them things on purpose, be- 
cause the kids told me it made you crazy. That’s why I 
didn’t stay.” 

“Why did you stay to-night?” 

Perhaps his answer might uncover his “springs of action” 
and smooth the long path to be trod for four months. 

He wriggled uneasily. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” he said after some seconds, and she knew 
that he didn’t. 

“Well, we'll forget it and start over fresh to-morrow. I’m 
in a hurry to get down town to-night. You pick up the 
papers in the A class and I’ll collect in the B, and see who'll 
finish first.” 

“You'll play fair and won’t let me beat unless I beat hon- 
est?” he asked suspiciously; and Miss Utley, with hands 
and eyes upraised at the marvel, found Miss Lucy, laughing 
and breathless, rushing down the aisles, plucking papers 
desperately from the desks, and shrieking, “I’m through 
first,’ as if she were ten instead of twice and a half that num- 
be of years old. 

‘““You dropped some on the floor,” said Terrence O’Reilly, 
gazing critically over the fields she had harvested, and pick- 
ing up her gleanings. ‘I didn’t drop one; not one.” 

‘But I had four more desks,” she said, clinging to her 
victory “‘and I didn’t drop but two papers.” 

Miss Utley’s entrance closed the argument, and the three 
walked sociably downstairs together, Terrence O’Reilly 
proffering the information that when he was big he was 
going to be a janitor, so he could write on the board as 
much as he liked and talk as loud as he wanted to in 
school. ‘That he considered it necessary to lower his voice 
was news to both. 

Miss Utley and Miss Lucy looked at each other. 

“Did you let him write on the board?” asked Miss Lucy, 
after he had left them. 

“Once!”’ said Miss Utley impressively; and then shook 
at the recollection. ‘‘The place was full of the wails of the 
wounded; every boy down the line had several beautiful 
outlines of an eraser on his clothes; the girls looked like 
middle-aged ladies with gray hair; and the air was so full 
of chalk dust that I couldn’t say a word, I was coughing so.” 

“Laughing, you mean,” corrected Miss Lucy, who naturally 
found it more difficult to laugh at the ills that were coming 
than at those left behind. 

“You'll never, during these four months, get the banner 
for attendance in your room,”’ went on Miss Utley. ‘“‘When 
he condescends to come at all, he clatters in like a cavalry 
charge, puffing and blowing, just about one second late, 
and if there is anything more aggravating than that, I don’t 
know it. 

“The children cried last month because I had promised 
them a party, if we had no tardiness, and the last day, in the 
gentleman came, looking like a young demon. 

“Oh, he’s awful! But when you think of him after school, 
he’s funny. From nine to four, however, he’s absolutely 
tragic.” 

“Did you ever discover a vulnerable point?” asked Miss 
Lucy despairingly. 

“Not one! Like the hero of old, he may have one in his 
heel, but in our business heels don’t count,” said Miss Utley. 

“Speaking of heels, though, he has remarkable ones; they 
fairly make dents in the floor at every step.” 

Miss Lucy’s sigh resembled a sob. 

Bright and early the next morning, Terrence O’Reilly was 
in his seat. A string of indignant little girls came out to her 
in the hall to file complaints against him. One exhibited a 
skinned knee; another, with much garrulity interposed with 
sobs, said ‘her brother wouldn’t do a thing to him but knock 
his block off,” which language Miss Lucy allowed to go un- 
reproved in view of the provocation. An immense blot of 
ink on a beautifully ruffled new apron (and white aprons 
were very scarce in most of the families of the district) was 
displayed by the heart-broken wearer. 

With her heart filled with foreboding, Miss Lucy went into 
the scene of carnage. She was plainly at her wit’s end. She 
was not permitted to send him home; she was afraid to put 
him in solitary confinement in the dressing-room; she knew 
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he would refuse to stand in the corner unless he felt like it; 
and if he felt like obeying, she would surely repent of putting 
him there. Was any teacher ever so afflicted. 

‘Well, Terrence O’Reilly, you seem to have been enjoying 
yourself. Don’t you ever put your foot inside of this room 
unless you see me sitting up at the desk; if you do —” 

“You dassent touch me,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll be late every day. 
You bet you’ll get no Lanners in here.” 

“If you could manage to be late enough to get here just 
about five minutes of twelve, I’d be delighted,”’ she answered. 

She was a believer in inspirations and it suddenly occurred 
to her that contrariness was the key-note to his “springs of 
action.” 


(To be continued) 











The Moon . 


SopH1A W. BROWER 


A jolly man lives in the moon, 
We see him floating high, 

A lady fair with wavy hair, 
We also sometimes spy. 


it is a rabbit pounding rice 
The Chinese children see; 

In Iceland, boys see Jack and Jill 
As plainly as can be. 


\ man with faggots on his back, 
The Dutch boys say is there, 

And they would laugh, no doubt, to hear 
We see a lady fair. 


A wrinkled woman old was thrown 
Up to the sky one day; 

And we see her against the moon,” 
The little Indians say. 


I think our old man in the moon, 
If only once he spoke, 

Would tell us that he thought all thi 
A very funny joke. 





Cherties 
M. B. L. 


Trace or hektograph one copy for each pupil to color. 

Leave plenty of margin. Use Crayola or colored pen- 
cils to color. 

Red fruit. Green stems and leaves. Brown-green branch. 
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Valentine Day 


RutH TURNER i 5 
(All rights reserved) 





Every teacher knows 
what it is to be besieged 
with the question, ‘‘ Are we 
going to have a Valentine 
box?” as the day of fes- 
tivity draws near, and she 
is often puzzled how to add 
a wholesome sentiment to 
the time-honored custom of 
sending messages of affec- 
tion. Children are quick to 
respond to a new thought, 
and the suggestion, ‘* Sup- 
pose you make a valentine 
for some one at home or 
in your family,” always 
meets with hearty . ap- 
proval. The following 
mottoes are offered as 
material for ‘‘ school val- 
entines.” They may be 
written upon the board 
from day to day, to serve 
as “busy work” exercises. 
The best work may be held in reserve until the day for 
folding the pretty messages and sealing them in envelopes 
shall have arrived —using the “Dennison” small paper 
seals (hearts), which may be purchased at any stationer’s for 
ten cents a box. Each box contains one hundred seals. 


























Mottoes 
To Mother 
Mother mine, O mother mine, 
I’m your little Valentine; 
And I send you this, you see, 
Because you are so dear to me. 
To Papa 
There is the dearest papa — 
I know whose — 
Should I search the world over, 
Him would I choose. 
To Baby 
Baby is the sweetest thing 
That ever can be! 
Who is it loves Baby, 
Now who can it be? 
To Brother 
Do you know a wee brother 
As kind as can be? 
I know that no other 
Does such kind things as he. 
To Sister 
There is a little sister — 
I love her well — 
If you can’t guess her name, 
Why, then I will éell. 
To a Friend 
Here’s a little wish so true, 
Which I send, dear friend, to you — 
May you, like a sunbeam small 
Bring delight and joy to all. 
To Grandpapa 
Grandpapa, put on your “specs,” 
Then you’ll not be so perplexed 
When your Valentine you spy, 
For IJ sent it — you know why! 
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To Grandmamma 
Let me whisper in your ear 
Grandmamma, I love you — dear — 
I will be your Valentine, 
Don’t you think you can be mine? 


To Auntie 
Auntie, dear Auntie, 
Have you not guessed 
Who it is, who loves you best? 
Give a guess now — one, two, three, 
There! I knew you'd think of me. 
To Uncle 


Uncle, dear Uncle, 
Can you not say 
Who it is sends you 

A message to-day? 
Name every one, 

Then think of me 
I am your own 

Little Valentine, see? 





Mamma’s Valentine 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


. O-MORROW is Valentine Day,” thought Teacher, as 
she sat at her desk. The last good-bye had been 
said; the last faint patter of tiny feet had died away, 
and she was alone. Out of the past came troops 

of valentines, nodding and bowing and smiling as is the wont 

of valentines, each dressed according to his rank. 

There was the lacy-paper valentine with its turtle-doves 
and its immortal roses and violets, chief among them all on 
account of its size and value. Even yet she could see the 
price mark, twenty-five cents, pencilled in the corner. John 
had given it to her, dear, impractical, good-hearted John! 
“‘Aint it awful lovely, Teacher? Cost a whole quarter,” 
he had said. 

And then, there was the picture-valentine — a beautiful 
lady with a fan, standing on the highest of heels, with an 
amorous verse beneath, and last but not in anywise least, 
the little homemade valentine cut in the form of a butterfly 
from an old piece of wrapping paper, and decorated with 
a realistically blue bluebird, underneath whose wings was 
inscribed the legend, “Be my turtledove.” Tommie’s 
sister, aged eight, had done the writing for him, but as he had 
proudly informed me, the thought was his. How dear they 
are, every one, the clasped hands with the beautiful rings 
of shiny gold paper, the lovely little rose-twined gates, lead- 
ing into flowery meadows where walks alone the maiden of 
your Dreams! Truly we cannot afford to forget you, blessed 
vld Saint Valentine! 


MAKING THE VALENTINE 


So they should choose for themselves, Teacher decided, 
as she stepped into a stationery store, and bought a few 
packages of the little shiny paper rose-sprays, and violet- 
clusters, and baskets of for-get-me-nots and yes, the ‘clasped 
hands,” too. They might take their choice. There was a 
tiny bit of paper attached to the under side of each which 
might be pasted to the valentine, leaving the picture free to 
be lifted so that the customary legend might be inscribed 
beneath. 

And now the great day has come. When the children re- 
turn in the afternoon, they find on each desk a red cardboard 
square, a white paper heart-pattern, a scissors and a pencil. 
‘A Valentine, a Valentine!” they cry, “Red!” 

““Who’s it for?” says Charlie. 

“T know,” says Jack, “for mother.” 
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‘Shall we make it for mother?” says Teacher, and from 
the snorts and grunts of approval Teacher infers that mother 
isystill a very popular person. 

So they begin — they trace the heart carefully on the red 
paper, and then laboriously but lovingly they cut it out. 
Now comes the big box of “Essence of Valentine.” Tis 
hard to choose between the roses — red, too — and the sweet 
blue violets, but finally all are satisfied,even he who chose the 
“clasped hands.” Snugly are the little flaps pasted to the 
center of the heart, but there is something lacking, the some- 
thing which makes a valentine a Valentine. 

‘We got to say something on it,” says Alice. 

‘‘What shall we say?” says Teacher. 

“Be my own true love,” says Alice. “All the big girls say 
it on their valentines.” 

All agree, so Teacher lifts each tiny spray and writes the 
magic words. Now all seems ready, but Teacher looks as 
though all were not quite finished. What are these little 
white paper squares for, and what is Teacher writing on the 
board? M-a-m-m-a — why, that’s Mamma. 

“T know,” says Mattie, in a superior way, ‘‘engelopes to 
put the valentines in.” 

So they make the tiny “engelopes,” the little valentine 
is put inside, and each chubby hand copies letter by letter 
“Mamma” on the outside. 

Here comes Teacher down the aisle with some tiny, tiny 
red paper hearts with “stickum” on the wrong side, to seal 
the little notes. And all is done. 

Oh, Mamma, how I should like to be with you when the 
little postman cometh! 





Valentines 


SARA E. KtREVEN 


The valentine on page 66 of the Februray, 1905, number 
of Primary Epucation pleased my children very much, 
so this year we used the same heart patterns. 

But that birdie appeared so anxious to deliver the sweet 
message entrusted to him that we let him fly away, and this 
year asked a Sunbonnet Baby to carry some of our valen- 
tines. 

Use white 6 by 9 drawing paper — it is just the right size. 
Have the whole heart in the middle with a half heart on each 
side of it. Fold on the dotted lines, and on one half heart 
draw a Sunbonnet Baby and on the other, an Overall Boy. 
If you cannot draw, use tracing paper, and trace from one 
of the many pictures of the Babies. 





/ 


On the cover of “The Overall Boys” (a First Reader) is a 
very good Boy to trace. He is about the right size, and he 
is standing so that we get a back view. This is an advantage 
for we all know that the faces “done” by third graders are, 
to say the least, not artistic. 

Paint the back of the middle heart red. Leave all the 
rest white, except the edges; go around them “with the tip 
of the brush” in red. Give the Sunbonnet Baby a blue 
dress, pink sunbonnet, and black shoes. If you wish, just 
a touch of soft orange to her wee hands. Leave her apron, 
collar, and letters, white. 

The Boy’s overalls are blue of course; his blouse, light 
green; his hat and suspenders, yellow; his shoes, black; 
and just a touch of orange to his bit of face, and his hand. 

Print inside in red: “My Love to You” or some other 
appropriate sentiment. 


. and pleasant custom. 
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A Valentine Experiment 
I tried the experiment you asked for in the February, 1906, 
number of Primary EDUCATION, of having boys and girls ex- 
change valentines. I was delighted with the result and am 
not sure which enjoyed it more: the children or myself. 
I led up to it by telling a Valentine story one day for a 


language lesson. The story was a very interesting one, and 
the exchange of valentines between boys and girls was made 
very mcidental; taken as the most natural and matter of 
fact course. There were queer expressions on a few faces, 
and a few glances were exchanged, but I was so interested 
in the final outcome of the story and evidently regarded the 
exchange as the customary thing that the looks vanished in 
the story and I saw nor heard anything more against it. It 
was accepted as I had tried to give it: an established, natural 
This story was followed by others of 
Valentine Days of my own childhood, for in the school I 
attended we always had a Post Office and exchanged valen- 
tines with boys and girls alike in the most friendly way. 

Shortly after this, it was announced from the desk, that we’ 
would have a Post Office on the fourteenth, and that they 
might bring valentines, and send them to each other if they 
chose. Some of the prettiest ones sent were homemade, 
and I was delighted to receive such confidences as, “I painted 
this for Ethel,” from one boy; and “‘ Mabel’s valentine is in 
a box, and I can’f get it into the Post Office,” from another. 

We treated the matter as the natural, usual, and correct 
thing to do, and we had a very pleasant time. There was 
notrouble about comic valentines as the children have learned 
to scorn them. The valentines we had made in school were 
put into the box so each child received something. With the 
most charming frankness they told each other, “I sent you 
that”; “TI made that for you.” 

Cc. 3 


Brave Little Snowdrop 
L. 


Out in the garden, in dress green and white, 

Brave little snowdrop seeketh the light, 

Cold blow the winds round her frail little form, 

Brave little snowdrop fears not the storm; 

Brave little snowdrop a message doth bring, 
“Winter is over, I welcome the spring!” 
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Scissors’ cutting 


Scissors cutting 





Bits of Stories 


Johnnykins . 
E. M. J. 

“What’s it mean?” came in deep tones from the back 
seat in such loud tones that we all jumped. The occa- 
sion for this question was a sentence in the writing book 
which read: “Our deeds live after us.” The time was 
during a writing lesson. Now Richard sat in the back 
seat, and he always wished to know everything, hence the 
question. 

“Who can tell him?” asked I, with a glance around. 

“Means that if we done good all the time, every minute, that 
when we are dead, people will talk about us good, and put 
the flag on the schoolhouse our birthdays,” volunteered 
Robert. 


- (ca Very good. Tell me some people whose ‘deeds live 


after’ them,” . 
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Doily Valentine 


(See page 79 


’ 


“Christopher Columbia.” Why is it always b-i-a? By 
the way, as a little side path, there was a very funny little 
piece of reasoning, that took place in my school last year. 
One day we commenced to learn “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.” In the course of conversation, Bert, aged 
nine, informed us that the song was all about Christopher 
Columbia, and that as he was the first to sail the ocean he 
was the gem of the ocean, hence, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. Well, Columbus was named, as I have said, and 
then came Lincoln, Washington, Longfellow, and Whittier, 
a few uncles, aunts, and personal friends, and then a pause. 
The children were to all appeararnices through. Then up 
went John’s hand. It seems queer to call him John, for to 
us he was and always will be Johnnykins, this dear little, 
old-fashioned lad with blue, blue eyes who had lived eight 
summers. 

“Well, Johnnykins! 

“T know lots more.” 

“All right; tell us,” and he commenced. 

“Edgar Allen Poe, Washington Irving, William Shakes 
peare, Charles Lamb, William Cullen Bryant, Joseph Addi- 
son, Thomas Carlyle, Ralph W. Emerson, Alex. Pope, and 
twenty-five or more others.” 

The pearls and diamonds which fell from the lips of the 
good girl at the fountain, could never have been more of a 
surprise than to hear these names come from those lips. 

“Where did you learn all of those names, Johnnykins?’ 
[ asked, when I could catch my breath. 

“Game,” answered john airily. “We play it every night.” 

“Authors,” of course the game was. 

“Well done, little lad!” thought I. “You have something 
worth more than gold to you, for in the after years, those 
names — which are now only names to you — will mean 
much, for when your eye chances to catch one of them you 
will !be interested in finding out what it is all about.” Who 
says that games are useless, and why do we not encourage 
them more? 


; 


Matthew Arnold, when in Boston, saw something that filled 
his soul with unspeakable delight: he saw a little, bare-footed 
newsboy sitting in the reading room of the public library busily 
engaged in reading the “ Life of Washington.” 

A little ragged urchin, with probably no encouragement 
from home — if indeed he had a home — with generations of 
illiteracy behind him, and present circumstances all against 
him, of his own free choice selecting for the satisfying of an 
awaking ambition such a book as that—that is American 
democracy and that is the Christian conception of the rights 
of universal manhood! — E, D. Drew 
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A Composite Composition 


‘The following production is made up of selected sentences, copied 
sibetion from high school papers during five years of biological teaching 
in a well known school.”’ — Sel. 


They tell us that the poor work in English and composition in the 
upper grades and in high school is due to the poor beginning in the 
rimary and lower grammar grades. Is it true? Don’t let us get 
indignant at the question, but look it squarely in the face. — THE 
Epitor) 
THE GRASSHOPPER 

The grasshopper abodes among the grass. We hear as 
much about the grasshopper as any other insect. It is found 
in large quantities, in Egypt especially. It hatches in large 
quantities in early summer, and immediately begins a roving 
life. After he has got his full growth, for a few weeks he 
enters upon the joys of life, then his appetite ceases, and the 
body withers, and he dies. In the swamps of India, several 
centuries ago, these swamps were swamped with these locusts. 

The color of the grasshopper is a brownish hue that co- 
operates with the grass or urbs which it inhabits. The young 
specimen has no definite color. The grasshoppers who live 
in the stand are pink, and those who live in grassy places 
are green and brown. 

Grasshoppers’ food is vegetable food and when they are 
hard pressed they eat themselves; they eat mostly anything 
in the line of vegetables. 

It has an exoskeleton or outside skeleton, such as the turtle, 
centipedes, and other insects. Only animals have exo- 
skeletons, only human beings and some animals have endo- 
skeletons. ‘The uses of the skeleton are that it keeps all the 
internal organs in place, and keeps a-growing. It also gives 
the insect disadvantages. When they molt they are in a 
very sad fix, for their covering is very soft, thus leaving them 
almost defenceless. 

The grasshopper has a great many habits. Some of them 
are the sounds that he makes, the way he makes long journeys, 
his habit of moulting. And when he thinks you are going to 
catch him he will hop into the grass that is the color of him. 
It ismore clumsy in the morning and evening, because the dew 
is on the ground, and the grasshopper’s breathing apperatus is 
partly closed by the dew, therefore, it cannot fill itself with 
air so easily. ‘The grasshopper alights in an awkward manner. 
He lands everywhere, all over his body, sometimes on his 
head and sometimes on his back. It destroys the crops and 
very often is a great bother. — Sel. 


Blunders in Manual Training 


Two serious blunders have been made in industrial train- 
ing: first, we have waited for the expert to give us the last 
and minutest detail before we started; second, we have so 
overdone the directive part of the work that the child has 
been lost in the haze manufactured by the instruction. 

We have devoted so much effort to constructing and in- 
stalling school machinery that we have no time left for the 
boy for whose benefit it is supposed to be kept in motion. 
We have been more anxious to develop skill than to cultivate 
the taste or train the thought. The conventional and me- 
chanical phases of the work have received the major part of 
our time and effort. 

We have directed, managed, and held the boy in place, 
until he can neither go afoot nor alone and he has neither 
the desire nor the capacity to take the initiative. He is 
wanting in moral fibre, intellectual power and physical vigor, 
because he has come to feel that he is a cog, while he knows 
he has fitness to be a wheel. Too much of the work only 
helps him to do his little part in his little place, if he is called 
upon to do it at the regular time and in the routine way; 
but if you belt him on to a new shaft, he either will not turn 
or will wreck the plant. 

We have labored so long on the artistic mortise and we 
have been so occupied with the mechanical details, that the 
interest and joy of the student have been killed. He has 
none of the pleasure of learning how to do things by making 
mistakes in doing them. He has been instructed until he 
¢an go through his work as correctly as a piece of machinery 
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would do the same thing; vut he has lost the power to think 
and the impulse to feel. He is incapable of that exercise of 
the imagination which makes such work a means of grace. 
He can whittle and plane and drill and bore and produce a 
combination that has all the correctness and all the poverty 
of the worker who has been drilled and bored and stupefied 
by exalting things to a place of supreme importance that 
should be known without a consciousness of the knowledge. 
In a word, the mechanics of training have been erected into 
an altar. Those who have worshipped at this shrine have 
all the littleness that comes to those who worship graven 
images. It is not strange that the victim becomes as wooden 
as the material on which he toils. 

Still we are told in pious phrase that manual training is 
the supreme agency in moral development. Is there any 
worthy work, or thought, or question, that is not in its last 
analysis, distinctively moral ? — Sel. 


BIN, 











Dame Nature’s Wardrobe 
SopHiA Wyckorr Brower 
(All rights reserved) 

Dame Nature, in the morning of the year, 
Is clothed in coolest green 

And, in the sun and heat of summer noon, 
In colors gay is seen. 

In autumn, when she puts the world to bed, 
She’s dressed in simple brown, 

And when the winter night and rest have come, 
She wears a soft, white gown. 





Our Liberty Bell 


The most celebrated bell in the United States is that 
known as the “Liberty Bell,” in old Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia. It was imported from England in 1752; was 
cracked by a trial stroke, and recast in Ph ladelph a by. Isaac 
Norris. 

On July 4, 1776, this bell announced the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. During its tolling on the 
occasion of the funeral of Chief Justice Marshall, in 1835, 
the bell was again cracked. Since that time it has been on 
exhibition in Independence Hall. 


Echoes from the First Grade 


After a visit from the superintendent, a stately, white-haired man, 
Walter asks, ; 
“Was that George Washington ?”’ 


BAND oF Mercy PLEDGE 
“‘T will try to be kind to all living preachers.” 


“The wind and the sun had a ‘squirrel’ about which was the stronger. 


During the reading lesson, Henry (with pale green eyes) remin- 
iscently: 

“T had soup to me dinner.” 

““T saw two buttercups flying in the air.” 


‘Eliza can’t came to school yesterday. He too mooch seek.” 


ABSENT MINDEDNESS 
Teacher 1’m so glad, Tommy, that you have your number work 
right to-day. 
Tommy Yes’m, I copied it right off John’s desk. 
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Art Work in Primary Grades I 


ROBERT DULK, New York City 
Blackboard Illustrations 


OT long ago a well-known cartoonist was advertised 
N to draw cartoons on the stage of one of our popular 
theatres. It wasthe writer’s good fortune to be pres- 
ent on one of these occasions and share the enthu- 

siasm of a large audience. 

With a few quick strokes the artist depicted a little child, a 
few more dashes, and youth was illustrated, again a deft mani- 
pulation of the crayon and man, in his prime, was shown; till 
finally old age was represented tottering to the grave. So 
quickly did this artist make the transformations that they 
fairly seemed to grow before one’s eyes. Not only did this 
cartoonist hold the interest and attention of a very large 
audience, but he increased it as his work progressed. 

Had the artist simply explained to his hearers how the 
various stages of the growth of man might be illustrated, it i 
questionable if he could have held his audience long enough 
to have spoken but a few sentences. Thus the value of story 
illustrating for any purpose is strongly pointed out, and par- 
ticularly is this true in its application to the kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

The possibilities of a piece of chalk and a stick of charcoal 
are indeed surprising, while the results obtained after a few 
intelligently directed efforts will be apparent to even the 
merest beginner; and, if the teacher will earnestly follow 
the hints given in these articles, she will acquire a valuable 
asset to her usefulness, and perhaps lave gotten not a small 
amount of pleasure out of her experiments. 





Most teachers make the mistake of drawing with the point 
of the chalk; that is, making an outline and then filling in. 
This is entirely wrong. To make a blackboard drawing 
effective it must be simple, not labored, and this rule applies 
to freehand drawing of any kind. Begin by breaking a piece 
of chalk in half, and with a steady pressure, using it flat against 
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the board, draw stroke A, making it about eight inches long. 
To get the variation in width, place the chalk just a little off 
from the horizontal and with each stroke hold it a trifle more 
oblique until the chalk finally rests perpendicularly against 
the board. Practice both the perpendicular and the hori- 
zontal stroke. Next try stroke B. This is useful in mak- 
ing elliptical forms. Stroke C is apt to prove more difficult 
than any of the others, but with a little practice it can soon 
be mastered. It is made by holding and putting the pressure 
near the end of the chalk. This will produce the gradation 
effect, and is used in all cylindrical objects, such as the tum- 
bler, flower pot, candlestick, and trees. 

Use the point of the chalk only for accentuating your draw 
ing. This is important even though you may want to draw 
a straight line. Learn to use the chalk flat and you will be 
surprised to see how true your line will be. 





Tumbler 


Having mastered the various strokes, let us put them to 
use. In drawing the tumbler, the beginner might indicate 
faintly the elliptical form and then proceed with the grada- 
tion stroke C. Care should be taken to have variety in the 
strength of lines, thus the part of the ellipse farthest from the 





Candlestick 


eye should be soft and subdued, while the edge nearer the 
eye must be strong and crisp. Use stroke C and blend to- 
gether with the horizontal stroke A. This done, take the 
point of the chalk, and with a few crisp touches put in the 
rim and the sides, and your drawing is finished. Pursue the 
same methods in drawing the flower pot. In drawing the 
candlestick begin at the base, then put in two C strokes for 
the candle and shaft; follow these with the other details, and 
lastly point up the drawing to get snap and crispness. 

We now come to the group of apples. This drawing, to 
the untrained eye, may appear rather difficult, but in reality 
it is very simple. Begin by laying in the plate with the © 
stroke, then with a small circular movement put in the apples 
with the same stroke. Now accentuate your drawing by put- 
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Flag Raising Day 4/}, 


Make It a Big Day in Your School 


[' can be made a great occasion for teaching patriotism. 


A hun- 


dred memories and a hundred suggestions in history cling round 


it. Nothing like “ Old Glory ” 


rations for all occasions. 


as a central piece in school deco- 


No school should be without it. No gz 


reason why any school should be without it. 


Suttons. 


field, etc. 





into the plan enthusiastically. 
about it. 


in that school. 


Washington and Lincoln 
These patriot pictures are always an inspiration to young 
people. After the Ilag itself there is no article of furnishing 


more appropriate to the schoo!room. 


We furnish them suitable for schools — 20 by 24 inches in size, photo colors, and 
framed in solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2-in. frame under glass. You can 


procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 


when sold, and we will send either picture securely packed and express prepaid to 
We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons 


your station. 


mentioned above. State which is wanted. 


Mail Order Flag Company, 


Notes 


— The Bureau of Insular Affairs at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has reported that 120 teachers 
are needed for the Philippines. _The teach- 
ers will be selected from those passing the 
Civil Service examinations. The salaries of 
fifty of the positions to be filled are $1200, 
and for the other positions slightly less. 
From the same source comes the statement 
that the Filipinos are very appreciative of 
the educational opportunities which the 
Government has afforded them, and are 
taxing the capacity of the school buildings 
by their large attendance. 


The Board of Control of Allentown, 
Pa., has adopted the following among other 
rules for the government of the high school: 

‘A pupil, to become entitled to a diploma, 
should take the subjects offered in the course 
selected. Substitutions may, however, be 
made with the knowledge and consent of 
the parent and principal. 

“No pupil will be allowed to continue a 
subject which he shows either no inclination 
or no capacity to master. 

“The time of graduation shall not be 
limited by years, but by the ability of the 
pupil to complete the work in the course 
selected, whether it be two years or five. 

“Pupils who have completed three sub- 
jects will be classed as second year pupils; 
those who have completed six subjects as 
third year pupils, and those who have com- 
pleted eleven subjects as fourth year pupils.” 


We Furnish the Flag 


On request we will send you postpaid 35 


No need to trouble the Boar«d 
Do this much for the school yourself and leave the 
flag in the school as a permanent reminder of your year’s work 


Emblematic Flag 4f 


They are in National colors—handsome shirt waist 
and coat lapel ornaments, 
apiece —they’ll do it over night and be glad of the chance. 
Send us the $3.50 and we will send youa beautiful flag, eight 
feet by five fect, 46 stars, latest regulation form as to stripes, 
All charges paid. 
W>rranted not to fade. 

You see how simple the plan is. 
About all the teacher has to do is to 
show pup ls the need of the flag and 
suggest how they can procure it themselves. 


Let the children sell them at 1o< 


For indoor or outdoor use. 


They will enter 





Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3 50 


G 
by 


Lj 














We are Doing Business With Teachers All Over the Coustry 

Over 12,0C0 teachers have procured flags from us 
and almost as many have procured the Washington 
and Lincoln pictures. More than likely we have sup- 
plied Flags and IJ'ictures to teachers in your county. 
If we have we shall be glad to give you their names as 
references, 
and Pictures and universally approve the plan of get- 


Teachers are enthusiastic over the Flag 


ting them. 


You'll never know how easy it is to get the Flags or Pictures until you try. Send in your order for the buttons 


The recommendation by Pres, G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Clark University, at the recent 
‘Truancy Conference in Chicago, of a liberal 
use of corporal punishment as an effective 
remedy for the evil under discussion, caused 
considerable surprise, and was energetically 
opposed by Miss Jane Addams and Super- 
intendent Cooley, of Chicago. 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

Subjects for the Annual Meeting of the 
National Department of Superintendence, to 
be held in Chicago, February 26-7-8, 1907- 
First Session: ‘THE ScHOOL, AND THE 

PUBLIC 

a Is the child the ward of the nation? 

b What should the public do for the care 
and training of children before they are ad- 
mitted to the public schools? (Counting the 
kindergarten as a public school ?) 

c The financial value of education. 

d General discussion by members. 
SECOND SEssION: THE Scope, DEFECTS 
AND PRopuUCT OF THE SCHOOLS 

a Should-the school attempt the circle of 
the child’s training, or address itself to the 
school segment ? 

b Admitting that our schools are defec- 
tive, who is responsible for present condi- 
tions ? 

c Has the product of our schools reason- 
able fitness in scholarship and personal qual- 
ities for citizenship ? 

d General discussion by members. 


1031 Meridian Street, 


Anderson, Ind. 


Turrp Session: KNotty PRoBLEMs 

a What fraction of the pupils in our 
secondary schools cannot derive compensat- 
ing advantage therefrom ? 

b What has been the effect on the pupil 
of the multiplication of subjects of study 
and the refinement of methods? 

c Order of development and studies 
suited to each stage. 

d General discussion by members. 


FourtH Session: THE NON-AVERAGE, 
EXPERIMENTS AND ESSENTIAL STUDIES 


a Should the school furnish better train- 
ing for the non-average child? 

b Are we experimenting too much and 
devoting too little time and effort to the 
fundamentals ? 

c What are the essentials in subjects in 
the Elementary School Course ? 

d General discussion by members. 


FirtH SESSION: QUALIFICATIONS AND 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

a Minimum qualifications for the ele- 
mentary school 

b Minimum qualifications for the sec- 
ondary school. 

¢ Growth — how continued. 

d General discussion by members. 
StxtH Session: Rounp TABLE CONFER- 
ENCES 

Papers are limited to twenty-five minutes 
each. No appointments have been made 
of members who will open or participate in 
the discussion. One hour and a half will 
be allowed for this part of the program 
during each session. 
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ting in the stems and the strong touches on the plate and fruit. 
It might be well to practise the circular C stroke before draw- 
ing the group. 





Flowerpot 


The illustrations in this and subsequent articles are from 
photographs taken directly from the blackboard, and while 
it is well to copy them in order to get the technic, they should 
more often be used as suggestions; for instance, the candle- 
stick, and group of fruit would make an interesting study; 
so, too, the tumbler and apples. Nor need these hints be re- 





Group of apples 


stricted to blackboard work. The teacher who may wish 
to improve her free-hand drawing and brush work will find 
much to interest her. 

It is the aim of the writer to make this series of articles 
thoroughly practical and helpful, and the motto will be: 
““The greatest good to the greatest number.” 

With this end in view he will be pleased to answer any 
questions pertaining to this work. (Address 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City.) 


The Shortest Month 


Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercups and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 





Ah, lend me your little ear, love! 
Hark! ’tis a beautiful thing; 
The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest, and nearest the spring! — Sel. 
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About Lead Pencils 


(From Pencil Geography. 


Issued by Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany.) 


Of what does a pencil consist ? 
A. It consists of two parts; the ‘‘lead” and the cedar 


Of what is the “‘lead” in all pencils composed ? 

A. Tue “lead” in all pencils (except colored leads) js 
composcd of graphite mixed with clay. 

Q. What is Graphite? 

A. Graphite is a form of carbon, in the same family as 
charcoal and the diamond, and closely allied to coal. 

Q. What other names are sometimes applied to this 
product ? 


A. Illumbago and blacklead. 
Q. Why is clay used with graphite ? 


A. It is used to bind the materials together and to assist 
in determining the degrees of hardness. 

Q. What sort of wood is universally used in pencil mak- 
ing at the present time ? 

A. Cedar. 
-Q. Where do the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ob- 


tain their graphite ? 


From their celebrated mines at Ticonderoga, New 


Where is the clay obtained ? 

A. From Austria and Bohemia. 

Where is the cedar obtained ? 

A. In Florida. 

How is the cedar shipped from Florida ? 

In cases, in which are packed the small blocks, or 
slats, somewhat longer than a pencil in length, and one-half 
the thickness of a pencil. 

Q. What follows? 

A. The leads are laid very carefully on boards 
to dry, and when dry are cut up into lengths of 
seven inches. 

Q. State what is next done. 

A. Then the leads are packed in boxes or 
crucibles and placed in ovens and subjected to a 
temperature of 2000° Fahrenheit for several hours. 

Q. Why is this done? 

A. It is done to extract all the moisture and 
to render them tough, strong, and durable. 

Q. What is the next step in the process of pen- 
cil making ? 

A. The grooves are cut in the cedar slat, in 
order to hold the leads, which are put in by hand, 
and then two slats are glued together. 

Q. What is next done? 

A. The slat is then cut apart by machinery, 
and then the pencils are sandpapered, varnished, 
stamped, and packed in boxes, ready for delivery. 

Q. For what purpose are metal tips affixed to 
pencils ? 

A. To prevent the common habit of biting the 
pencil ends, also as an ornament and to hold 
the rubber eraser. 

Q. What material is used to apply the lettering to lead 
pencils ? 

A. Gold-leaf, silver-leaf, aluminum and ink, and in some 
of the cheaper grades, a bronze powder. 

Q. Name another article made by the Dixon Company 
that is being used more and more in the public schools of 
this country ? 

A. The solid colored crayon, which is made in twenty 
different shades, and used in all schools where color is taught 
in connection with drawing.— Dixon’s Lead Pencil Geog- 
raphy. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Publishers. 


Writing 
One teacher collects old writing books as soon as they are 
filled, cuts out the copies and mounts them on strips of Manila 
paper. These she often gives to scholars as busy work, and 
has found a great improvement in handwriting, since 7 
this. ‘ 
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PENNSYLWANIA RAILROAD 











PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


TO WASHINGTON 


February (, (5, March t, 15 and 29. 
rail March 30.) 


(Supplementary Tour going via all 
April 12, 26 and May 10, 1907 


Attractive Educational Outings 








ROUND $225.00 TRIP 





From Boston 


S24 from Fall Riwer; 818 from New York 
(Rates for tour of April 26 will be one dollar higher, and for tour of May 10 two dollars higher 


from Boston and Fall River.) 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; 
rate from New York covers all expenses. 


FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


CEO. M. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Full particulars of 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


CEO. W. BOYD, cenerai Passenger Arent. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A collection of old and new stories, 
delightfully toid by Carolyn S. 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. By 
far the most notable book of 
this character published in a long 
time. Illustrated and attractively 
bound. 
Price, $1.50 


pictures. 


NEW AND UNIQUE 


Ls RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 


BY MAUD BURNHAM 


A book of original plays for the hands and fingers. The text is written 
A in delightful verse, and the book is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
No work of greater interest to primary teachers and kindergartners 
MAUD BURNHAM. | has been recently published. 


Price, in handsome cloth binding, $1.00 


STORY BOOKS FOR PRIMARY READING 





MOTHER STORIES 
By Maup LInpsay 
No better stories than these were 
ever written for little tots, and the 
daintiness of the book makes it 
especially appropriate for a holiday 
gift to any one who has to do with 
small children, or to the children 
themselves. Beautifully illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 
By EmiLie PovuLsson 

A charming book of Morning 
Talks and stories in prose and 
rhyme, especially designed for the 
primary school and kindergar en. 
The book contains nearly 450 
pages, with over too illustrations 
by L. J. Bridgman. 

Price, $2.00 


We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergar‘en Literature, 


Kinderdarten Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. 





Send for complete catalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 








TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre anneuncement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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February 


Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid, 

Ever, as of old time, 

Solitary firstling, 

Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 

Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses; 

Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid. — Tennyson 


One thing at a time — even in the Birthday Month. If 
you, teachers, grown up as you are, should go to a foreign 
country, and while yet you were learning the language, your 
teacher should suddenly precipitate upon you a shower of 
the birthdays of its great men, don’t you think you would gasp, 
“One at a time, please”? Remember this when you feel 
conscience bound to follow the absurd custom of overwhelm- 
ing little children with Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, and St. Valentine, all in the shortest month of the year. 
This is one of the times when a teacher should think for 
herself, and if every other primary teacher in the universe 
mixes heroes and poets ta the hopeless confusion of the chil- 
dren, let her who doubts the wisdom of this use her common 
sense and present only one of the number — Washingion! 
He is great enough for the whole month. Let him stand 
alone, a figure grand enough for the hero-worship and laurel- 
twining of all the children. As for the poets, why mix poets 
and patriots because they happen to have the same birthday ? 
This is the month for the emphasizing of patriotism, and not 
for eulogizing poets. As for St. Valentine, he celebrates 
himself. So long as romance and mysticism have a place 
in human hearts to gild the life prosaic, so long will the 
delicate, lacy Valentine beauties bring pleasure. “But we 
don’t make that kind. We make them for mamma and 
friends.” Ah, yes, teacher, I know, and that is the safest 
current into which to turn their little love-missives. But it 
must be a very matter-of-fact teacher who will not manage to 
have something invisible and magical wrought into their 
construction. 

A Suggestion I have not outgrown an interest in valen- 
tines. Let your children make one for me. I will give them 
d place of honor over my desk and will send a wireless ‘Thank 
you” for every one. 





Is It? 


If the Hatchet is indispensable fall back on back numbers 
of this paper for the drawing of it. Hatchets don’t change 
and it is not necessary to give space to them every year. 


Washington’s Birthday Exercises 


One hundred pages. Price, 15 cents. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. 





Can Primary Schools Have a Flag Salute? 


Yes, indeed. Why not? No matter how small the room 
or how illy adapted it may be, the teacher who cares to 
have her own little salutation of the flag can succeed per- 
fectly and have something more thrillingly beautiful, because 
simple and genuine, than the finest military dress parade ever 
‘executed. 
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Epiror’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 





No Soldier Exercises 


Please, teachers, don’t have any soldier features in your 
patriotic programs this year. PRIMARY EDUCATION struck 
last year against the publication of anything pertaining to 
war or fighting. With the most enlightened nations striving 
for peace, don’t let us encourage the soldier-glamor in our 
children. Turn all the marching and parading into peace 
channels. A little boy can be made very happy marching 
with a red, white and blue cap, with “Peace” on it. There 
was a Peace March in this paper last February. Look that 
up and use itagain. ‘This is no matter of preference, teachers, 
but a conscientious duty, to take soldiers and fighting out 
of the school-room. Don’t say, “The children like it.” 
That is no argument where moral questions are at issue. 
If every child is passing through the experiences of the ages 
hurry him along, double-quick, past the savage period when 
fighting appeals to him, and not make it delightful to him 
by playing soldier and telling fighting stories. 

Show them our national coat-of-arms, and let them see 
that the eagle grasps the olive branch as well as the bundle 
of arrows in his talons. Popularize the olive branch, teachers. 





The $100,000 Question 


All the replies received are published in this number, and 
most creditable they are, too. ‘There is one striking feature 
running through all these letters, viz., the desire for self- 
improvement and the wish to be able to do more for the 
children. It has been thoroughly worth while to ask this 
question and to call out these answers. They reveal a ten- 
derer, stronger womanhood, and a higher ambition individu- 
ally and professionally, than teachers are usually credited 
with. It strengthens one’s faith in human nature and teacher- 
nature to know that all over this broad land an army of 
teachers, working under limitations, with far too small salaries 
and too little appreciation, are yet ambitious for greater 
knowledge and cherishing the highest womanly ideals of help- 
fulness to home, friends, and the children. 

Will the teachers notice particularly the last letter in the 
list signed F. B.? Will you not send this brave teacher 
something from your own store? You have much you could 
spare that would be riches to them, and you would not miss 
it. If you tell your boys there is a school somewhere without 
a ball, you will have balls to send them, I am sure. Let us 
all remember this school. Let your children make a valentine 
for them, and send them anything you would like if you were 
in that teacher’s place. I will give her address to any teacher 
who will write for it. 


New Illustrated Blackboard Work 


Every teacher will be glad to see a new series of Black- 
board Illustrations, begun in this number. Mr. Robert 
Dulk, a New York City artist, will prove very helpful i in his 
clear direction and appropriate pictures. 








What Would You Have Done? 


Read “Sir Robert,” in this number, and tell me what you 
would have done in that teacher’s place. 
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Notes 


— The establishment of two schools for 
defective children has been authorized by 
the Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the recent great athletic meeting at 
Canton, lowa, arithmetic races were a fea- 
ture. Pupils from the schools carried slate 
and pencil, and in the course of the race 
they encountered a blackboard containing a 
sum to be solved. The boys were lined up 
as they reached the goal and those whose 
calculations were wrong were then elimi- 
nated. The first three left in the line were 
counted winners. 


—- Chicago is to have a Board of Teachers’ 
Examiners on an entirely new basis, new to 
any school system. The Board of three 
examiners is to be selected by three different 
appointing powers. The superintendent 
chooses one, the faculty of the Normal 
School chooses one, and the School Manage- 
ment Committee is to select one — but no 
member of that committee is eligible. 


School Superintendent Elson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has introduced into the ele- 
mentary schools teaching relating to the 
duties of city officers, the mayor, city coun- 
cil, police, Board of Health, etc. At which 
grade this instruction begins does not ap- 
pear; but there are several grades below 
the high school where it may be made useful 
to pupils who end their school course early. 
The superintendent says that such instruc- 
tion is “particularly valuable in cities like 
Cleveland, where there is a large foreigg 
element.” In cities where the native ele- 
ment largely predominates there is abundant 
lack of definite knowledge of such things 
among school children. — Boston Herald 


The Association of Women Principals 
of New York City, has appointed a com- 
mittee on children’s welfare, composed of 
Miss Katherine D. Clarke, Chairman, Miss 
Margaret Knox, Miss Ellen C. Phillips, 
Miss Mary F. Maguire, and Miss Isabella 
Sullivan. One of the first plans which the 
committee has in mind is to start an agitation 
for a new member in the President’s cabinet 

~a Secretary of Education. The princi- 
pals argue that we have cabinet members 
whose business it is to look after the nation’s 
interests in the matter of crops, stocks, and 
the like, and that the education of our chil- 
dren is certainly of far greater importance 
to the nation. 


AN INTERESTING NOTE 
The little poem beginning 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant 

land. 

So the little thinutes, humble though they 
be, 

Make the mighty ages of eternity,” 


Was written by Julia A. Fletcher (now Mrs. 
Carney), in 1845, in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ten, Mass., as a class exercise in Pitman’s 
phonography This was the original copy. 
The authoress is stil] living, at the age of 
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case. If you are suf- 
Are YouSatisfied? Wren any, 
write me 
Any Woman Can Have frankly tell you, with- 
Good Health, a Refined out charge, if Ican help you 
Face and Good Figure Too short 
ANY a woman has surprised her Thin bust 
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| Are You Tired of Drugs? 23 yen 
} Fase no drugs. I study each woman's Do you walk gracefully 
case just as a physician studies it, 3 R . byron — 
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i) I develop ot reduce your figure >a correct p Cols. 


I teach you to stand and to walk with an ease and dagnlty which 


} | Rheumatism 
!} once bespeak culture and refinement. Circulation 
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address, writing very clear- 
When you request details about ane : 
How to Stand { send you free, 3 a ee, a booklet t showing you how oe 
4 and Walk to stand and wal wih a cardof suSANNA cocnory ff ‘Write me TODAY! 
correct poise for ~4 Seu ii 


SS 
What My Pupils Say of My Work b\\ 
I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your 1} 


physical culture. 
I have lost 78 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. | 








My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved. 

Just think how I have gained,since I began with you, from 112 t0137% Ibs. inone year. 

My catarrh and lungs are much betterand my body, which was a bony, crooked 
structure, is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 

My head is steady, the confused feeling having gone. It is the best money ever 
spent for myself. 

Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I conld not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I think I could digest tacks. 1 am 80 happy. 











Personal Write mé fully, also letting me know your faults of figure, etc. I will make |} 
Instructions * personal study of your case and will let you know whether lean help you [ff 
; or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. I never publish letters 

/ without sperial permission, thongh I can send you hundreds of testimonials from women I } 
have helped, who have given me permission to show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.45, 57 Washington St., Chicago | 


a COcROFT AT ~_ anne Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
= Se 




















NOTE: Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda,,Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


They are the best selections for school use I have ever seen. 
Frank E. Paruin, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 2046 Center St. 12-16 Trinity Ave, 
Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 
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Our Noble Washington 


‘EpnA G. YOUNG 
(Arr: “ John Brown”) 
We love the name of heroes great, 
Who helped to make us free, 
But there’s no name in all the land 
So dear to you and me, 
As that of him, the true and brave, 
Who will forever be, 
Our noble Washington. 


CHORUS 
(Waving of flags) 
Wave the starry, starry banner, 
Wave the starry, starry banner, 
Wave the starry, starry banner, 
For noble Washington. 


And now upon this holiday, 
We celebrate his birth, 
For his renown has gone abroad 
To all the lands of earth; 
And so we sing and wave our flags 
That all may know the worth 
Of noble Washington. Chorus 
We cannot all be Washingtons, 
But we can try to be 
As loyal to our country’s flag 
And true and brave as he: 
And then our land will stronger grow 
In love and purity. 


Hurrah for Washington! Chorus 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The Flag for Me. 


Betsy Ross 


(Dramatized) 
ANNIE E. LANEY 


Do the teachers of littlest ones find it hard to get some 
simple exercise for the tots for Washington’s Birthday, and 
for Flag Day? Couldn’t they just play the Betsy Ross 
story this way: 

They. will tell you from the picture that Betsy Ross wore 
a white kerchief on her shoulders, and a dear little cap with 
ribbons on her head. Some fond mamma will furnish the 
cap and kerchief, and won’t grandma lend us her spectacles 
for one afternoon? The older children in some other room 
will be glad to make three-cornered hats for George Wash- 
ington and Robert Morris. 

When the play begins, we discover Betsy Ross sitting in 
the front of the room. Beside her is a little table on which 
is placed a large work basket, containing scraps of red, white, 
and blue cloth, some white stars, scissors, thimble, and 
needle, and thread. Carefully concealed beneath the bas- 
ket is the large school-room flag. 

A knock is heard. In a dignified manner as becomes a 
colonial dame, Betsy rises and opens the door. Enter 
Geo’ge Washington and Robert Morris, removing their three- 
cornered hats, bowing low the while. 


George Washington 
Good morning to you, Betsy Ross. 
Now can you make a flag to-day 
Of thirteen stars and thirteen stripes? 
We'd like to have it right away. 
Robert Morris , 
The thirteen stars must be of white 
Which you must on a blue field sew: 
Of red and white then make your stripes 
Till you have made thirteen, you know. 


Betsy Ross 
My good friends, very proud am I 
To make our country’s flag for you, 
And may it ever wave on high, 
The beautiful red, white, and blue. 


Again bowing low and donning their hats, the gentlemen 
depart. Then Dame Betsy threads her needle, puts on her 
thimble very deliberately, adjusts her spectacles, and pre- 
tends to sew the red and white stripes together. Then she 
makes a great show of sewing the little stars on the blue cloth, 
and now, turning her back to hide the delusion, she pulls 
out the real flag from beneath the basket, and holds it up 
as if she had just finished it. This is a signal for the school 
to rise, each one holding a little flag.to wave as they sing. 


“There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag however grand, 
Like our own red, white, and blue,” etc. 





Flag Drill for Little People 


MavupE M. GRANT 


Let every child in the room have a flag, the flag being about fifteen 
inches long to have them all uniform. 

The pupils ate seated with the flags on the desk, the flag part at the 
left side of the desk. 


The children recite 
We are very little people, 
But we love our flag full well, 
And we’ve learned its simple meaning, 
And this meaning now we'll tell. 
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STENCIL 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and La:ge Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 85 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 


Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 





All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





BIG TMAIL FREE 


YOUR NAME PRINTED 
and sent to 10000 firms all over 
the world so they can send you 
Free Samples, Catalogs, Mag- 
} azines, Books, Papers, etc., 
” ete. Send now to be in 1907 B'G 
issue and get a BIG MAIL FREE 
and 3 months trial subscription to 
ur BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 
with art cover in colors, all fo: 

20. ALLEN, The Mail Man, 
Dept. G 108 Kennedy, N. Y. 
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for us today. It may be worth 
SON £ THOUSAN!S oF DOLLARS 


Hayes Mu-ie Co., 229 Star Bidg., Chieago. 








The latest and best 


Sergel’s , 
collection of recita- 


e 
Selections tions; most of them 
No. 1 new, all of them good. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


Dramatic Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Kills insects on chil- 
t dren. ¢ 25c. and 10c. 
Harmless. At all 
i druggists. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Lllustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Hlidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
Catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 

T.S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.57, Chicago 


TE ACHE RS Send for Catalogue of 
w Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Re rt, Number, "Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dial es, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
ks, Entertainment, School Su ° 



































lies, 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. Address, 
A. Jd. FOUCH & Co.,, WARREN, PA. 





— A night school has been opened in one 
large centrally located building of Denver, 
Colo., instead of several schools in different 
sections. 


The University of Chicago has abol- 
ished co-education in that hereafter the men 
and women will meet in separate classes. 
This change will be brought about gradu- 
ally and in the end the two sexes will not 
mingle in classes, at lectures, or at chapel. 


~ Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University has been elected Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the N. E. A., to 
succeed Albert G. Lane, whose death oc- 
curred last August. Invitations for the next 
meeting of the N. E. A. have been received 
from the Jamestown Exposition Company, 
Balumore, Philadelphia, Toronto, Denver, 
and Portland, Oregon. 


-State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles P. Cary, of Madison, Wis., 
has rendered the following opinion: 

“A district school board has authority 
to make a rule requiring the teacher to carry 
her lunch to school and remain in or about 
the school-house or grounds during the noon 
hour. If the children of the district, during 
that hour, play in the school-house, injuring 
the furniture and the building, and create 
unusual disturbances generally, the Board 
has the right to compel the teacher to protect 
the property of the district.” 


— State Superintendent Riggs, of Iowa, is 
urging the necessity and advisability of keep- 
ing the schools open ten full months in the 
year. Not one-third of the children who 
enter the schools ever finish the eighth grade; 
in fact, the greater number are through with 
school life before they are in their teens. 
For these reasons the schools should be open 
as long during the year as possible, so that 
the children can get the greatest possible 
benefit out of them. 

“The lengthening of the school year,” 
writes Mr. Riggs, “would take thousands 
of children off the streets and place them 
under the wholesome, healthful influence of 
the school for an additional month. Curb- 
stone schools which are held in vacant lots 
and deserted sheds are nurseries of crime. 
The more we can shorten the terms of these 
schools the easier the task will be for the 
grade teacher when the children come back 
to their regular work in September. We 
have no idea of adding anything to the cur- 
riculum of the schools or of increasing work 
of teachers and pupils. On the contrary, if 
we could spread the amount required to be 
done in nine months over ten, we could 
lessen the push and grind, the strenuousness, 
which characterizes present school life, in 
proportion. There would be no necessity 
for asking the child to study at home, and 
the child would have more opportunity for 
learning the arts and sciences of home life 
under the care of father in the shop or store, 
and mother in the home.” 








A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 


sous in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 


which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common schvol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School: they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, T: pewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cvurses. Inquir- 
les regarding any courses cordially invited. 








ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 





WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. A Course includes Any Five Subjects || Each Subject is « Course 
Geometry 
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Pri mary Education. 





Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














VERYRLODY USES LEAD 
= PENCILS more or 
less, and the school 
children seem to be 
using them more than 
ever. An article that 
is of such general use 
should possess merit. 
It should be service- 
able as well as strong 
and durable, then it 
should be attractive 
in appearance, and 
lastly, should be care- 
fully graded for the particular work for which it is 
designed. 


D XON'S ASIERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


will commend themselves to all teachers as filling all 
these requirements. 








We will send you samples, if you will send us sixteen 
eents and tell us where you teach 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. , st 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships For Teachers 





For teachers and school superintendents on leave of 
absence. Applications for 1007-08 received until 
March 15,1907. For information and blank forms of 
application address Georcrk W. Rosrnson, Secretary 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 5 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


10 men in each state to travel, 
ANTED distribute samples of our goods 
and tack adve tising signs, 
Salarv $91 per month $3 per « ay for expenses, 
SAUNDERS ©O., Dept. F, Jackson Rivd., Chicago. 





ia axe bees * arte 
TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Pick up the flags, holding them erect and looking at them) 
The red is for the heroes 
Who bore the flag so brave, 
The white it stands for purity 
Oh, may it ever wave! 


The last and other color 
Shows us the good and true, 
And what can we find better than 
The dear old blue? 


And so we have in our dear flag, 

The brave, the pure, the true; 
The stars and stripes — the stripes and stars, 
'. The red — the white — the blue. 





And now, with flags in hand, we /urn, 
And then we stand, just so, 


(Turn and stand) 
We’re ready now to march in line, 
Just as the soldiers do. 


(Flags over the right shoulder) 


(Mark time, “ Left — right,” and all sing to the tune of “ Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye”’) 
All the boys and girls are marching, 
Up and down we go, 
Holding firm our little flag staffs, 
Waving to and iro. 


(Wave flags gently) 
Watch our little flags a-flutter, 
Brave and pure and true — 
Oh, we love our country’s emblem, 
Red and white and blue. 


Have chalk lines drawn on the floor about a yard apart. Let half 
of the children march on one line and half on the other, and stand. 

Let them hold the flags so that they will meet in an arched point 
between the lifes. Let them sing to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle.” 


Down the lane of flags we go 
Marching close together, 

Oh, we love to march and sing, 
Whatever be the weather. 


Holding up our flags so gay - 
They make a pretty view, 

Oh, we love to watch them wave, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


While singing this, let the first two children on the opposite sides 
pass under the arch of fiags, the others following in turn, until they 
aré all back in their original] places on the line, where they will gently 
wave the flags back and forth. 

Count “t—2. Up—down.” Flags down to the middle of the 
line, then upagain. Do this five or six times. Then give the command, 
“Turn,” and have them all face one way. Flags over the right shoulder. 
March to seats and stand in the middle of the aisle, all flags over 
shoulders. 

Give commands: “Flagserect. Flags—Jleft. Flags—right. Flags 
— down.” Repeat twice, then the command, “Flags — erect.” 

Wave the flags and sing “ Artierica” (one of two stanzas is enough 
for the little ones) and end the drill by singing two lines of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


“ And the staf spangled banner, O long may it wave, 
O’et the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 


’ 


About February 


Here is February 
Such a tiny thing ; 

She’s the shortest daughter 
Mother year can bring. 


February sunshine 
Melts the fallen snow; 
And we see at noontime, 
Little rivers flow. 
* 
February mornings 
Frosty panes can show ; 
Still we’re making snowballs; 
Still the sleighbells go. 


February sunbeams 
Brighter grow each day, 

Telling that the winter 
Soon will pass away. 


Little February 
Her own whims doth pleasc; 
If t6-day she’s thawing, 
Soon she’ll tightly freeze.—Leltie Sterling 
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Lincoln Exercise 
ANTOINETTE L. CANFIELD 


I’ a teacher enters into the spirit of the exercise she 

can make these simple biographical facts form a pro- 

gram of as much interest and of exceedingly more value - 

than an elaborately prepared program, requiring many 
rehearsals upon so-called “poetry” for Lincoln’s birthday, 
(n this exercise every child has some part'and the valuable 
tory of Lincoln’s life will be remembered much longer than 
in a case where the teacher simply tells the story. This 
serves as a script reading lesson and will be of interest be- 
cause of its novelty. These paragraphs are to be copied 
on separate slips, and one given each pupil — assigning the 
longest to your most careful and distinct readers. A moment 
should be given for each to read silently his paragraph. Any 
word not known may be spelled by the pupil, for the teacher 
to write upon the board, and as a class exercise, or individu- 
ally sounded or pronounced. This list will comprise the 
word drill for the day. The children reading the stories 
might stand before the class while the short paragraphs may 
be read by pupils standing beside their seats. This exer- 
cise, followed by the Salute to the Flag, and the singing of 
“America” will occupy about a half hour. It is suitable 
for a second or third grade. The value of the exercise might 
be tested on the following day by devoting the language 
period to an oral review of the same. 

1 Abraham Lincoln was born nearly one hundred years 
ago. His birthday was February 12. 

2 Lincoln was born in a little log-house in the woods. 

3 Bear skins were hung across the doors and windows 
to keep out the cold. 

4 Little Abraham used to lie on his bed at night and 
look out between the logs at the stars. 

5 He slept on a bag of leaves on the floor. There was 
no upstairs to his house. 

6 They didn’t have much to eat. Sometimes they had 
to shoot birds and animals for food. 

+ ‘There were no stores where Lincoln lived so his mother 
had to make his clothes. 

8 Once she made him a little suit out of the skin of a bear. 
He had a funny little coon-skin cap with the tail hanging 
down behind. 

g He never wore stockings. Once his mother made him 
some leggings of deer-skin and some slippers of bear-skin. 

1o They were very poor people. His father could not 
read or write. His mother liked to read and used to teach 
Abraham. 

11 Lincoln had a good mother. He loved her, and was 
always good to her. This is what his mother said about him. 
“ Abraham was a good boy. He never gave me any trouble. 
He never said an unkind word to me. He always tried to 
help me.” 

‘12 When Abraham was five years old he went to school. 
He had to walk two miles to school. 

13. His teacher said, “Abe was a good boy. He liked 
to study, atid learned his lessons quickly.” 

14 He had no pencils or paper. Sometimes he did his 
number work on a shovel with a piece of burnt wood for a 
pencil. 

15 He went to school just one year. Then he had to go 
to work and help his father. 

16 Once two men asked Abraham to row them across 
a river. They paid him two silver half dollars. This was 
the first money he had ever earned. Abraham was so happy 
that he almost cried. He felt as rich as a king. 

17 In the evening when his work was done he would 
study. 

18 They had no lamps. Abraham used to sit by the 
fireplace in the evening, and study by the light from the 
fire. 

19 They had only three books in the whole house. He 
read these over and over again. 

20 Once a man let Abraham take a book about Washing- 
ton. He read it night and day, and took it to bed with him. 
When he went to sleep he would put it in between the logs. 
One night there was a hard snowstorm, ‘The snow came In 
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Notes 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
State Board of Education for the position of 
superintendent of schools in accordance with 
chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be held in 
Room 15, State House, Boston, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 8, at 9.30 A.M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination 
a certificate of moral character, and testi- 
monials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be ex- 
amined in the school laws of- Massachusetts 
and in the principles of school management 
and school supervision. Much weight will 
be given to successful experience in the su- 
pervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examina- 
tion should notify the secretary of the Board 
of Education, if they have not already done 


so. 
GrorGeE H. Martin, Secretary 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


M. Kauffman, Minister of Education in 
Russia, in his plan for the reform of the 
schools of that country, provides for the 
abandonment of the old police, who did 
everything in their power to hinder the 
spread of elementary education. His plan 
recommends that the central government 
shall in every way aid and promote the 
schools established by the Zemstvos or other 
local authorities, and shall assume the pay- 
ment of a minimum salary to the teachers 
employed. He also desires to increase the 
numbr and efficiency of the normal schools. 

One part of the plan, which shows a most 
commendable liberality and breadth of view, 
is the provision that the non-Russian popu- 
lation may be taught in their mother tongue, 
on condition that Russian history and geog- 
raphy be taught in Russian. It is the hope 
of M. Kauffman that this plan may help to 
solve the great problem of his country’s fu- 
ture. 





— The Mexican Government has planned 
an educational congress which will consider 
the nationalization of the school system. 
At present each state has charge of its own 
schools and lack of uniformity exists in the 
standard maintained. Owing to the differ- 
ence in the wealth of the various states, 
there is a corresponding difference in the ex- 
cellence of the schools. It is thought that 
federal control would produce more satis- 
factory results. 


— Here is the Congressional verdict on 
Spelling: “Hereafter, in printing documents 
authorized by law or ordered by Congress 
or either branch thereof, the Government 
printing office shall follow the rules of 
orthography established by Webster or 
other generally accepted dictionaries of the 
English language.” 









“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest sueeess for both teacher and school.” 
(te ieee Sethe Dente ieee ein. ene iene, ee ee ee ee ee 
NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAGE. 


PeReeeeeecceceece 
Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern 





Teachers’ Agency 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 








The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


5 has filled these positions in public and private schools, 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Com ions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. , Pr mony $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

OAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


Good teachers ® Every week 
placed at ali FOUCATO aS Ex Jinds us short 


times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass.  /or good p'aces. 

















This is an age of specialists — it's an agency’s business to place tea: hers 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
wee oer t ry oun THAT ie is ae 
you that a more. ours SMEOCOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOwW. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.”" Register Now! 


THE FIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 

405 Cooper Buildin , Denver. S83 Douglas Bidg , Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase wn salaries the last few years. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “ao'sc; 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registra/ion. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


te Pratt Teachers’ Agency s2ssc=% 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. O. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 











Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 








. * se Offices: ., Kansas City, Kan., Vinita, Ind Ter., 
Midland Teachers’ Agencies ae dg ag og Wash, Valley City, N. D. 


Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. rite for booklet 
and blank. 
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between the logs and spoiled the book. Poor little Abraham 
almost cried. What would the man say, and how could 
he ever pay for the book! He took the book back to the man 
and showed it to him. Then he told what had happened. 
The man knew by the boy’s honest eyes that he was telling 
the truth. “What can I do to pay for the book?” asked 
the boy. “Will you work to pay for it?” said the man. 
“Yes, I will do anything,” answered Abraham. “Well, 
you may draw corn for me for three days,” the man said. 
“Then you may have the book.” This was the first book 
Abraham Lincoln ever bought. 

21 Abraham Lincoln was a very strong boy. 
to run and jump like other boys. 

22 Abraham liked to wrestle with the other boys, but 
he always played fair. 

23 He liked to tell funny stories, and everyone liked to 
hear his stories. 

24 When Lincoln was a young boy his playmates used 
to like to hear him make speeches. He made very good 
speeches, and the boys would cheer him, and wave their 
hats. Once, one of the boys picked up a turtle, swung 
it around his head again and again, and then let it drop at 
Lincoln’s feet. The poor turtle, was badly hurt and his 
shell was broken. It could hardly move. When Lincoln 
saw it he was very angry, and said, “Who did that? The 
boy who did that is a coward!” Everyone knew Lincoln 
was right, and the boy who did it was very much ashamed. 

25 He always worked very hard. He wanted to become 
a great man. 

26 Abraham Lincoln was always honest. 
him “ Honest Abe.” 

27 When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he worked 
in a store. Once a poor woman came to buy something. 
Lincoln made a mistake and asked her six cents too much. 
That evening, after the store was closed, he walked three 
miles in the rain to tell the woman about his mistake and to 
give back to her the six cents. 

28 Lincoln was always kind. Once he was out riding 
all dressed up in his best clothes. He thought he wouldn’t 
spoil his clothes helping some pigs, so he drove on. But he 
couldn’t help thinking about them. By and by he went back 
and pulled all the little pigs out of the mud. “I spoiled my 
new clothes,” he said, “but I took a big pain out of my heart.” 

29 Abraham Lincoln was for many years a lawyer. He 
was very wise and fair and when people got into trouble, 
they would go to him for help. 

30 He was always glad to help anyone, but he would 
never tell or act what was not true or take any money to help 
a man who had done wrong. 

31 All over the country people heard what a great man 
Lincoln was. 

32 Our country was in trouble. 
and brave man for president. 

33 They said, “Lincoln will make us a good president, 
and help our country just as George Washington did.” 

34 So they chose Lincoln and he went to live in the beau- 
tiful White House in Washington. 

35 He lived in the same house where President Roosevelt 
lives now. 

36 Very soon there was a dreadful war and hundreds of 
men gave up their lives. 

37 A great many of the soldiers were buried at Gettys- 
burg where there had been a terrible battle. President 
Lincoln once made a wonderful speech at this cemetery. 
Many people think it was the best speech that he ever made. 
Since then it has been read and spoken by thousands of men 
and boys all over this country. 

38 Lincoln helped to stop the dreadful war. 
every part of the country. 

39 People said, “Let us have Abraham Lincoln for our 
President again.” 

. - One day a wicked man shot and killed him. 

- The whole country was very sad. sveryons had lost 
a good friend. 

- We always like to keep Lincoln’s birthday, because 
an did so much for our country. 
_ 43 Abraham Lincoln was a hero. 
to do right. 


He liked 


People called 


People wanted a wise 


He loved 


He was never afraid 
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Lincoln Drill 


SusiE L. Fitz 


(This drill is for seven small boys, each carrying shovels made from 
white cardboard, with the dates 1807 and 1865 on one side; on the 
other side large letters, one on each blade, to spell — Lincoln. The 
shovels are held with dates to the audinece until the last movement, 
Music march. Eight counts to each movement. 


Hold shovel in both hands down at arms length front. 
Lower blade to floor retaining hold of handle. 
Motion as though throwing earth. 
Bring blade up to left hand and hold it out from chest. 
Bring right hand slowly over forehead as though think- 
ing, still holding shovel in left hand. 

6 Motion with right hand on shovel as though doing 
arithmetic. 

7 Turn shovel so as to spell LINCOLN, holding both 
hands on handle, the blade in front of chest. 

8 Place shovel on right shoulder, still holding it in both 
hands. March off stage. 


mb whd ee 


: ’ 
Lincoln’s Story 
SusiE L. Firz. 
(By five little girls) 
First Girl 
When Lincoln was a little boy, 
He was very, very poor, 
His home, a rude hut made of logs 
With no window nor no door. 
Second 
Beside the open fireplace, 
In winter evenings cold, 
He worked out his arithmetic 
On a shovel with charcoal. 
Third 
He studied all the time he could, 
His books were old and few, 
He read them all so many times 
He knew them thro’ and thro’. 
Fourth 
Kind to the aged and the poor 
A cheerful word for all, 
He learned to be both wise and good; 
Loved by the children small. 
Fijth 
When people saw him, wise and kind, 
Honest and good and true — 
And made our Lincoln president — 
He ever right did do. 





Verses for Tots 
A. B. B. 


When*shines the February}sun, 

Then melting snows begin to run; 

Then baby brooks, though sound asleep, 
Must from their winter cradles peep. 


My Flag 
There is a bonny flag, 
I think is fine! 
All miade of stars and stripes — 
That flag is mine! 


The Stars and Stripes 


Of all the flags that float — 

O’er north, south, east, and west — 
The dear old “Stars and Stripes” 

I love the best. 


My country’s flag floats on the breeze, 
Far o’er the tops of spreading trees; 

I wonder if it loves the sky so fair, 
Because ’tis blue, and stars are there? 
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Chicago Notes 


Mary E. FirzGreErRALp 


There was organized at Hull House, The 
Playground Association of Chicago, which 
hopes soon to bring all the playgrounds into 
the same kind of contact and competition 
which some of the leading members of the 
association have already helped to bring 
about among the children of the separate 
grounds. It is already apparent that the 
playgrounds are one of the best investments 


of Chicago. 


Mr. Suder, the Supervisor of Physical 
Culture in the Public Schools, says that it is 
unnecessary to have a pond in order to 
teach swimming. Boys can learn to swim 
in the air, and swimming in the water will 
naturally follow. He says that a majority 
of the boys in the German schools who learn 
the swimming exercises in school are able to 
swim the first time they get into water. We 
can belie.e that, as boys are partly aquatic 
anyway. Just notice them on a rainy day, 
if you don’t believe it. But what about the 
girls ? 

The new manual which Mr. Suder has 
compiled gives all of the arm and leg move- 
ments. It is also intended to suspend the 
hoys horizontally from the ceiling of the 
gymnasium, so they may practice these 
movements. If this new feature is gener- 
ally published, there will be no truants for 
awhile. The children are to be taught the 
steps of the waltz, two-step, mazurka, polka 
and other dances, but not by those names. 
In the manual he suggests the music to be 
used for certain sets of exercises: “E] Capi- 
tan,” “High School Cadets,” “Stars and 
Stripes,” “Iola,” “Moonlight,” “Cherry.” 


By a unanimous vote, the Board of Edu- 
cation adopted a resolution permitting pu- 
pils and teachers to encourage pupils in the 
reading of the Little Chronicle, in connection 
with current events in teaching, as prescribed 
in the course of study of the city schools. 

The Little Chronicle is the greatest assist- 
ance to the teacher in every possible way, 
as those who have used it can certify. The 
language is simple enough, so the pupil need 
not feel in his search for those horrible 
things called “items” that he is running 
an obstacle race with what Dick Swiveller 
calls “staggers,” in the way of long words in 
every stretch of a sentence or two. 

There is no surer test of interest than the 
reading under cover, as it were, of anything, 
and until it was understood that the paper 
Was part of the work, that was what one 
teacher had to contend with. The items 
get a little garbled in the telling sometimes, 
but there are plenty of critics to set every 
Statement right. 

Now, if the Board wouid pass a resolution 
sanctioning the purchase of a copy or two 
ol every high class magazine for children, 
such as St. Nicholas and the American Boy, 
for each room of the upper grades, the prob- 
lem of what children should read would be 
simplified. In these magazines there is 
work which might interest a boy or girl not 
particularly fond of reading. Some of the 
entertainment money might be thus practi- 
cally employed. 


_ 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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> _ eee Wh We want teachers now for positions pay- 
et yy ') \, Ohi = ing from $50 to $125 per month. We want 

NAS Ze4EW“ 1,000 registrations at once for vacancies 

Al od Up: occurring during the winter, and for next 

FREE REGISTRATION. ‘‘NO POSITION—NO PAY.” 
Send at once for Registration Form P E. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855 
‘3 East l4th st. New York | CHARLES W. Mu.rorp, Manager. 


year’s opportunities. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 








TEE ALBERT THACHERS’ AGENCY 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


g 
POINTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 
- & State Universities, in go per cent of all colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, 
— — in Secondary and Public Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. 
ear BOOK tree, 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the counts y. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 





An agency registration increases your chaiices for securing work entirely congevial. 





Pacific Teachers’ Agency offers FREE REGISTRATION to 60 grade 
teachers, experienced normal graduates, for positions paying $600 t» 
$720 (maximum $840) beginuing Sept. °07. Offer limited to first 69 


registering before March first. We recommend. Write for informa- 
TRATI x tion to B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 538 N. Y¥. Block- 
Seattle, Wash. (Established 1899) 


ALBANY THACHERS AGENCY 
has good positions for good teachers with good records 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Do tt Now! Do it Now! 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER | Established 1880. Combines Conservatism with energy, up-to- 





GEORCE M. DOWNING date methods and square dealing. Write to-day. 
Proprietors 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





THE TEACHERS’ 
a oe On ee On. rere 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








It pays — to pay — to get — more pay. Register Now! 


m , i Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
L4/7/72CaR polis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 


2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
; Teachers ane 











3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
for our| 4+ Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 


A, Free during past years. 
I Jency Booklet 


Address I. A. Thorson, 329 P_ 14th Ave. S. E. 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Formerly the West Texas School Bureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years. The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and 1s in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do 
fo ryou. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager. 





























Engage the help and experience of an agency. 








W iti f ~ h f all des. 
TEACHERS WANTED  Wesiication Ye'pays for membership fr two years. Regine 
early and get in line for advancement. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS. 

D. R. Augsburg. 64 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Colored crayons for drawing is the most 

popular medium now used to teach chil- 

dren to draw freehand, unhampered, and 


By 


“fas they see it.” Not all teachers, and 
perhaps not many, know just how to begin 
and how to proceed in the best manner. 
This book tells just how. The well-known 
reputation of Professor Augsburg for artistic 
production and for original methods of 
teaching drawing will be sufficient recom- 
mendation for the worth and helpfulness of 
this little book. It is full of illustrations 
with explicit directions for working in the 
school-room. Crayons are always fascinat- 
ing as a medium of expression, and if the 
teacher wants to know just how delightful 
it is, let her try it alone, and let herself go 
unfettered by ruler or eraser. Just so 
will the children revel in the crayon-free- 
dom. The teacher may need help as to 
the management and mixing of colors and 
this book gives just that needed help. 


SEELEY & CO., LONDON, ENGLAND 

THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS AND 
Crarts. By H. Coupin, D. Sc., and John 
Lea, B. A. 

Here is the Arabian Nights of the Animal 
World. It will be just as hard for a natural 
boy to leave this book when once begun as 
to lay by, unread, the famous Arabian tales. 
Here are the stories of the ways the animal 
world cares for itself, with an instinct so 
true that men may well pause and wonder 
if he can ever equal it. The Master Crafts- 
men, Excavators and Miners, Makers of 
Basket-work, Architects of Spherical Dwell- 
ings, Masons, Engineers, Trappers, Silk- 
spinners, Raft Builders, Cigar Manufac- 
turers, are some of the titles of the various 
chapters. Surely “Arts and Crafts” is a 
good title for such a work. There are 
twenty-seven full-page half-tone illustra- 
tions representing the feats in the marvelous 
animal life. The teacher who knows how 
to use such a book as this —a little at a 
time, as the dessert for nature study — will 
have a well-nigh never-ending source of 
pleasure to draw from. It should be in 
school libraries. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 

Merry ANIMAL TALES. By Madge A. 
Bingham. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 

The author says, “‘A Book of Old Fables 
in New Dresses.” The children will be 
delighted to go with this book into another 
journey to Fairyland, where everything 
happens that never happens in this com- 
monplace world. The illustrations are plen- 
tiful, interesting, and helpful to the stories. 
. The five full-page pictures will be especially 
“taking” with the children. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
BOSTON 

LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL. 
J. Rose Colby. 

The author talks of the uses of literature 
and life in school as one who has observed 
closely and thought carefully on the subject. 
After a chapter on “The True Function in 
Literature,” she considers the literature that 
may best be used in meeting the needs of 
children in the first four years in school. 
Her range in books for this purpose is wide 
— perhaps too wide for many teachers who 
have had large experience with children in 
these early years. The Second Four 
Years of School are next considered, rel- 
ative to the literature best adapted to the 
development in this stage. In the next 
chapter, ‘Method of Handling Literature 
in School,” the question is asked, “‘How 
shall we bring pupil and material together?” 
and discussed at length. The last portion 
of the book considered, “Literature and 
Life After the Elementary Years.” An 
appendix sums up, in a list, the books that 
may be used in the different stages of the 
student’s life. This will be valuable for 
teachers who have given less thought to 
this study. The author is not dogmatic in 
expression of opinion, but suggestive. Not 
all teachers will agree with her wholly in 
her selections, but every teacher will do 
well to read the book. 


& CO., 


By 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


THE JINGLE Primer. By Clara A. 
Brown and Carolyn S. Bailey. 

The authors believe that the natural start- 
ing point in learning to read is the presenta- 
tion of written or printed symbols of the 
child’s thought content on entering school. 
Presuming that Mother Goose Jingles oc- 
cupy a large share of the child’s interest, 
this book begins with Jack and Jill. The 
method indicated is for the child to learn 
the jingle well enough to recite it before 
learning to read it — then to learn the in- 
dividual words, already printed on the 
board. Besides a variety of these jingles, 
there are stories in the back part of the book, 
containing but few new words. These sto- 
ries are of the folklore order and the con- 
stant repetition will delight the children. 
The illustrations of this book are full of life 
and interest. They are quite wonderful in 
their clear attractiveness and are full of the 
action of the jingles. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 


THE Brrcu-TrReEE Farry Book. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. Price, $1.75. 


Mr. Johnson tells us that this version of 
old favorite fairy tales has been re-written 
and all that is savage, distressing, or grue- 
some has been eliminated. This is cer- 
tainly a desirable thing to do for all fairy 
stories containing unwholesome and repell- 
ing features. Thirty-four separate stories 
make up the contents of this book of three 
hundred and forty-six pages. The binding 
is brilliant in red and blue, the illustrations 
are abundant and full of the action of the 
stories. Whether such stories as these are 
worth the time and money needed to produce 
such a beautiful book is the question. But 
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sv long as children live, fairy stories wil] be 
in demand and it is a matter for rejoicing 
that they are carefully edited. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Goop Heatra. (The Gulick Hygiene 
Series.) By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 
Director of Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of New York. 

In this first book in the series, the skin js 
discussed simply from the standpoint of 
health. It is the author’s intention to give 
each year a separate line of thought to avoid 
yearly repetition. Much attention is given 
to breathing pure air and _ ventilation 
in the opening chapters. Later the hygiene 
of sleeping is discussed; animals and alcohol, 
eating, exercise, etc. The chapters are 
short, and at the close of each are questions 
for the pupil, which will sum up the impor- 
tant points. The style of the text is con- 
versational and the technical is omitted. 
The illustrations are helpful, and the book 
is well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
designed. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
FATHER Tuck’s ANNUAL. 


The child who is fortunate enough to 
own this book will find a well of pleas- 
ure that he will not easily exhaust. Every 
page is in the child’s own world, and full 
of fun—innocent fun. The matter is fresh 
and the illustrations vastly superior in 
conception and execution to the generality 
of children’s books. It is designed for 
very young children, and no risk would be 
incurred to order it without seeing it. This 
well-known firm send out every year artistic 
productions in cards, calendars, and juvenile 
booklets that are unequalled. No expense 
is spared to give a quality that delights the 
eye and trains the artistic sense of the chil- 
dren. The variety and uniqueness of de- 
sign in their work can only be appreciated 
by seeing it. It is not too late in the holi- 
day season to secure one of their beautiful 
calendars for the coming year. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW 
YORK 

THe Cioak Room THIEF. 
Bardeen. 

Seven school stories comprise the contents 
of this book, and it is safe to say before 
reading that there is not a dull one among 
them. Mr. Bardeen’s stories are plain, 
straightforward, with no sentimentalism and 
no striving after effect. The reader is held 
to the last page, and though no point is 
apparent, there is a point which the reader 
absorbs and remembers. 


Bad Blood 


Is the cause of all humors, eruptions, 

-boils, pimples, scrofulous sores, eczema 

or salt rheum, as well as of rheumatism, 

catarrh and other troubles. The greatest 

blood remedy for all these troubles, proved 
y its unequaled record of cures, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


By C. W. 
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Don't Be Fat. 


My New Obesity Reducer Quickly 
Changes Your Weight To Normal, 
Requires No Starvation Process 
and is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE 


MAILED FREE. 











The Above Illustration Shows thé Remarkable Effects of My 
Wonderfal Obesity Reducer—What It Has Done 
For Others Ic Can Do For You. 


My new Obesity Reducer, taken at meal- 
time, compels perfect assimilation of the food 
and sends the food nutriment where it be- 
longs. It requires no starvation process. 
You can eat all you want. It makes muscle, 
bone, sinew, nerve and brain tissue, and 
quickly reduces your weight to normal. It 
takes off the big stomach and relieves the 
compressed condition and enables the heart 
to act freely and the lungs to expand natur- 
ally and the kidneys and liver to perform 
their functions in a natural manner. You 
will feel better the first day you try this won- 
derful home reducer. Fill out coupon here- 
with and mail to-day. 





FREE 
This coupon is good for one trial package of 
Kellogg’s Obesity Reducer, with testimonials 
from hundreds who have been greatiy reduced, 
mailed free in plain package. Simply fill in your 
name and address on dotted lines below and mail 


F J. KELLOGG, 4028 Kellogg Bidg. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














FOR FEBRUARY 


February School-room Plays and 
Exercises 
By ALIcEe FE. ALLEN 
CONTENTS 
Little Women of the Revolution. 
teen Little Colonies. 


Thir- 
Uncle Sam’s Reunion. 
Stars of Uncle Sam. Little Minute Men. 
Patriotic Days. In Old Colonial Days. 
Little Memories of Long Ago. 


Price, 20 Cents. 


Story of the American Flag 
By SAMUEL FALLOWS 


Just the Book you need to teach Patriot- 
ism. Use it for Special Days —~Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, etc. 


Cloth. Price, 40 Cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. 





Notes 


At the State University of California is a 
young lady, Miss Flora McIntyre by name, 
who is earning her way through college in a 
novel way. At her home in Ventura County 
she has an apiary and sells queen bees at one 
dollar each. During the past year she made 
two hundred dollars. 


Teachers and clerks are in demand in the 
Philippines. The appointment of teachers 
will be made in March or April, and trans- 
portation so arranged as to have them arrive 
about the first of June. The salary offered 
in the beginning is in most cases $1200. 
The positions are regarded as opportunities 
for entrance to higher and most desirable 
places later on in the Philippine service. 
College graduates, graduates of polytechnic, 
agricultural, and normal schools are in de- 
mand. 


February is the month above all others 
in which a flag should be purchased by 
every school. 


One of the largest 
flag houses in the coun- 
try is the Mail Order 
Flag Company, Ander- 
son, Ind., through whom 
many subscribers to this 
paper have purchased 
flags, which in every case has given entire 
satisfaction. : 





Among the many commendations received 
by the Mail Order Flag Company, the 
following has been brought to our attention: 


sig Isaac, W. Va., 
Dec. 20, 06 
Mail Order Flag Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen: — 

We received our Flag and the pupils are 
greatly pleased with it. We think your plan 
an excellent one to obtain a Flag for the 
School. 


(Signed) Otto Howell 


We understand the above is only one of 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials re- 
ceived by this company. 

If you have no flag for your school or 
need a new one, we would suggest your 
writing immediately to the Mail Order 
Flag Company, Anderson, Ind., for full 
particulars. 
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Choruses 


By CHARLES VINCENT 


EVENING “As Now the Sun’s” . $.10 
Farr DAFFODILS : a 
MORNING SONG .. al a . 08 
My NATIVE VAL! 10 
THE MIDNIGHT WIND Sout . 08 


Liberal discount for quantities. 


All of the above are for treble voices in two 
parts. They are exceptionally practical 
for boys and girls. A sample copy of each 
will be sent for examination on ri 


ceipt of 
4 cents for postage. ; 
THOMAS J. DONLAN 
828 Colonial Bldg. - - - Boston 





FOR FEBRUARY 


Plays, Songs, and Recitations 
for Washington’s Birthday 
By E. Norris 
CONTENTS 
Flag Day, February 22: Commemorating 
the Birthdays of Lincoln and Washington, 
Quotations, Our Flag, Abraham Lincoln, 
Washington, Our Nation’s Debt, Our Starn 
Banner, Like George Washington, Washing- 
ton, Our Nation’s Colors, The Banner 
Betsey Made, The Stars and Stripes, Visions 
of Lincoln, The Red, White, and Blue. 
Exercise — My Country’s Flag. The 
Procession of the States. The Color Bearer. 
A Patriotic School. Suggestions for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 
Price, 20 Cents. 


Young America’s Manual 
The Ohild’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by JoHn W. Davis, District 
Superintendent, New York City 
Author of “ Four New York Boys” 

The publishers here present an arrange- 
ment of National Songs, patriotic excerpts 
and some state papers that every American 
boy and girl should become acquainted with 
before leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher 
from the pages for pupils to memorize. 

The text has been carefully compared wit! 
original editions and is accurate and authen 
tic. The full text of each of the patrioti 
songs is given. 

Cloth. Price, 25 Cenfs. 


Washington’s Birthday Exer- 
cises 
Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Reci- 
tation, etc. Can be adapted to primary or 
grammar grades. 
Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago NewYork Boston Berkeley, Cal. 
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PICTURES FOR 


50 cents a hundred. 


$2.00 a hundred; 











3 E. 14th Street - - 


W ASHINGTON’S AND LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAYS 


No. 5S. Print 1x 1} inches on sheet 2x 2) inches. 
Print 1} x 2} inches on sheet 3 x 3] inches. 


Print 3 x 33 inches on sheet 5x6} inches. 
15 cents a dozen. 


No. 6. 
50 cents a hundred. 
No. 4 
$1.00 a hundred; 
No. 3. Print 5x6} inches on sheet 8}x10 


35 cents a dozen. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


MOUNTING 


10 cents a dozen. 


) inches. 








- New York City 
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The “Capitol” 


ciples. The broad, flat 





INKSTAND is large and handsome, suitable for 
home or office desk, constructed on scientific prin- 
base gives stability fimpossible to upset it) and the 


— raceful dome-shaped reservoir wiil hold several months’ supply. 







Patented 
Send for our Catalog of Gfice Specialties. 


ns mentioning his name. 


CUSHMAN & DENNISON MFG CO 


*rotected both from air and dust the ink can neither evaporate nor 
clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop ts used 
from the concave depression under the funnel. 
| see how far superior it is over other inkstands 

Single “* Capitol,’ pressed glass, 50 c.: 
$100. Pair, with oak or mahogany base, black and rec funnels, pressed 
glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25. Fitted w'th ornamental Sterling Silver 
tops, an especially handsome gift, $2 50 extra. 

For sale by most stationers. 

If you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c for double stands to cover charge# 


Dept. 11, 240 


Get a “ Capitol” and 


single * Capitol,” cut glass, 


If yours cannot supply, write direct 


42 W. 23d Street, New York City 








TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by theif 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Feb., 1907 





SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


FEBRUARY 


FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON. 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE. 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 


Stencils. 
Portrait of Lincoln, 5 cents. 
Log Cabin, 10 cents. 
Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents. 
Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 
Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 
Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


FEB. 22. WASHINGTON. 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Also, Stories of Revolution, I., No. 95 
Five Cent Classic. Story of Lexington 
and Concord in simple form. 

Stories of Revolution, II., No. 96 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as above. British 
driven from Boston. 

Stories of Revolution, III., No. 101 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as 95 and 96. Battle 
of Long Island. 

The Liberty Bell, No. 120 Five Cent 
Classic. Story written by Mrs.S. E. Dawe:, 
alsocontains the complete poem, beginning 


“There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.”’ 


Children of History, I., No. 189 Five 
Cent Classic. The story of the life of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, S. F. B. 
Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

Declaration of Independence, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. Also, Washington’s Farewell 
Address, Washington’s Rules of Conduct. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Stencils, 

Portrait of Washington, 5 cents. 

Washingten on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Cros-~ing Delaware, 10 cents. 


Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencilof Washington, 15 cts. 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 
American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 

Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 1285 
Five Cent Classic. Containing the follow- 
ing selections from Longfellow’s writings : 
The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock on 
the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The 
Open Window, The Day is Done, Rain in 
Summer, The Reaper and the Flowers, 
Afternoon in February, The Rainy Day, 
Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 126 
Five Cent Classic. Woods in Winter, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, A Psalm of Life, The 
Builders, Footsteps of Angels, Hymn to the 
Night, Autumn, Sunrise on the Hills, Song 
of the Silent Land, An April Day, The 
Building of the Ship. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the-Indian, 40 cents. 


Stencils. 
Vortrait of Longfellow, 5 cents. 
Puritan Maiden, 10 cents. 
Mayflower, 10 cents. 
Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cts. 
Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 
Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS. 
18 x 24 inches. 
Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 
“At the door on summer evenings.”’ 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


Extra Stencils. 

U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 

U. S. Coat of Arms, 10 cents. 

Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 


Wigwam 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


18 EB. 17th Street 
New York 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


_ 2046 Center Street 
Berkeley, Cal. 





Chicago Notes 
Mary E. FitzGrerALp 


Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Chief Medical 
Examiner of the University of Chicago, said 
that the average humidity of offices and 
school-rooms is as dry or dryer than the 
Desert of Sahara. This is held by the 
doctor to be injurious to the nervous system. 


Dr. White, a scMool trustee, said before a 
club that the “‘Teachers’ Union,” as he 
characterized the Federation, had boasted 
they were “after a certain principal and that 
he would not last long; that “the unorgan- 
ized teachers have been snubbed by the 
Unionists, since the Union jumped into the 
saddle and dictated the action of the Board 
of Education.” The Federation have for- 
mally presented a petition to the Board, ask- 
ing that names be given so that action might 
be taken, as “terrorizing” was not according 
to the platform of the Federation. 

Well, if the Federation is after any princi- 
pal, there must be cause for it, and it is safe 
to say that it won’t take it twenty years to get 
him out, as was the case with a principal at 
whose trial the amazing fact came to light 
that he had been considered utterly incom- 
petent for that length of time. 

The teachers understand thoroughly why 
there is all this newspaper talk. The papers 
are against the administration, and conse- 
quently against the members appointed by 
the administration. 


In an examination for teachers, one of the 
questions in English was, “Name four 
works of Ruskin and mention one that you 
have read.” ‘The candidate mentioned four 
and one that she had read, and was marked 
“‘o.” She took the paper to the examiner, 
having assured herself that she was right, 
and was told that she was given no credit 
because the examiner did not believe that 
she had read the book she said she had. 
In a little account of Tennyson, the same 
girl said that he had no humor, that fact 
having been impressed upon her by her 
teacher in English. She was given no credit 
for that, either, the examiner not agreeing 
with the teacher of English, or perhaps hav- 
ing different ideas of humor. 

Now, had that examiner any right to dis- 
pute the word of the girl? Even if she knew 
positively that the girl had not read the book, 
was it her duty to mark the question wrong? 
And as for the humor, if the girl had said, 
for instance, that Mark Twain, or Dooley, 
or Artemus Ward had no humor, there 
might have been a shadow of a reason for 
marking that question ‘“o,” although there 
are a few people so benighted as to se 
nothing funny in the writings of these gentle- 
men; but to mark anyone a failure because 
giving her teacher’s opinion seems very Ui 
just. The girl had not lived long enough to 
formulate an opinion of her own. 


Here is a suggestion for the girl who is 
going abroad, and we hope that there are 4 
great many of them: “A girl who took 4 
European trip on a slender allowance sav 
the cost of photographs and the trouble of 


a daily journal by purchasing souvenir pos” 


tal cards along the way and jotting incidents 
of the day on the back of each as she bought 
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